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-WINTER’S ICY GRIP IN CHICAGO by W. V. Sminkey 
First Prize. Taken with Speed Graphic 3% x 4%. Lens Zeiss Tessar. Film Super Pan. 
Press Type B. Exp. 1/200 F 16. 


THE WINNERS 
. OF THE 


OCTOBER 
PHOTO CONTEST. 


THE PICTURE which wins the first prize in October’s .rti‘(‘(i<é‘sCW 

: : ; 3 ; : MEXICAN INDIANS by Ceila Thompson 
photo contest effectively pictures Chicago’s skyline against the Second Prize. Taken with 620 box camera. 
foreground of the ice and waters of Lake Michigan. The 


~photographer has been particularly successful in capturing the 


ite 


feeling of the cold spray and the glassy quality of the ice. 


The second prize goes to a human interest shot showing 


ET A SE hs 


Tzeltal Indians in Chiapas, Mexico, listening to a portable 
phonograph. Honorable mention goes to John C. Moulthrop’s 
picture of a building of gleaming white that is both capital 
and residence for Haiti’s presidents. Another honorable mention 


goes to C. Fay Bennett for the Longhorn in Medicine Park, (eel Bs 


Oklahoma, HAITI’S PALAIS NACIONALE LONGHORN IN. OKLAHOMA 
by John C. Moulthrop by C. Fay Bennett 
i Honorable Mention: Taken with Honorable Mention: Taken with 
a twin-lens reflex camera on 2% x 3% Crown Graflex at a. 
Supreme film. distance of six feet. 
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Urrrmeliftrnefcorrerl fosrelifiestnnel fosrnachtfoorenel ooh] 
Travel Continues Its 
Cmateur Phots Contest 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter a series of photo- 
graphic contests and offers a prize of $25.00 for the best 
picture received each month. A prize of $10.00 will be 
paid for the next best picture and $5.00 each for all other 
pictures accepted for publication. We are seeking pictures 
which will evoke vividly and dramatically the manifold 
delights of travel in this country or in any other part of 
the world. 


Facts About the Contest 


Contestants may use any type of camera or film. Any 
size prints may be submitted but the larger sizes are pre- 
ferable. You may submit a single print or as many as you 
wish. Do not send negatives. Submit only photographs in 
black and white. Contests are open to all readers except 
professional photographers. 


Each picture must have the photographer’s name and 
address printed or stamped on the back, together with the 
location and other pertinent information about the picture, 
including the type of camera and film used. 


Our Judges 


Ivan Dmitri who has been chosen to judge these monthly 
photographic contests is one of America’s best known and 
most talented photographers. His work has carried him to 
all parts of the world and he has covered special assign- 
ments for the U. S. Army as well as for a number of leading 
periodicals. He will bring to his judgment of all photo- 
graphs entered in the contests his expert technical knowl- 
edge, his years of experience and his understanding of all 
those qualities which are essential to a good photograph. 
His experiences as a photographer in so many countries 
have given him a particularly acute knowledge of the 
difficulties a photographer must face as well as the numerous 
opportunities that await him. 


Coburn Gilman, the Editor of TRAVEL will act as an 
associate judge. Over a period of more than twenty years 
he has examined tens of thousands of pictures from every 
country in the world to secure the illustrations for this 
magazine. As readers of TRAVEL realize he knows the 
work of the best contemporary photographers here and 
abroad and he has a shrewd eye for new talent when it 
appears. 


Closing Dates 


The third contest closes November 15 and the winning 
pictures will be published in the December issue of 
TRAVEL. Subsequent contests will close on the fifteenth 
of each month following. 


A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed with 
entries, if the return of prints is desired. All pictures ac- 
cepted for publication become the property of TRAVEL 
Magazine, Inc. 


Address all photographs to the AMATEUR PHOTO 
EDITOR—TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


; 115 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Winter Holiday 


next few 


The 
doubtedly witness the greatest win- 
ter holiday season in travel history. 


months will wun- 


One of the main reasons for this 
is that many more Americans are 
taking winter vacations than ever 
before. Another reason is that what 
used to be little more than a mid- 
winter week-end now extends into 
weeks: trips that formerly applied 
only to close, accessible sun-and- 
snow resorts in this country now 
embrace the world because of ac- 
celerated transportation facilities that 
reduces traveling time to a negli- 
gible part of available vacation time. 

Highly important also is the fact 
that the price trend is downward 
partly due to the current economic 
situation and the curtailment of 
lavish spending, and partly because 
of devaluation. It is estimated that 
here at home, either by actual re- 
ductions or because of more and bet- 
ter service, winter resort rates in 
the middle and lower-pice ranges may 
drop five or ten per cent. 

Abroad and in the sterling areas of 
the West Indies, the reductions will 
range upward from fifteen per cent. 
Add to this the factors of speedier 
transportation with maximum com- 
fort, more fulsome’ accommodations 
with better service, and the concen- 


trated effort of each country to high- 
light its pleasures, pastimes and in- 
dividual events. Two such  note- 
worthy events claim attention and 
consideration—the Holy Year cele- 
brations and Haiti’s International 
Exposition. 


The Holy VY ear 
One of the world’s most striking 
and spectacular displays of pageantry 
and religious significance will take 
place in Rome with the opening of 
the Holy Doors in St. Peter’s and 


_the other three patriarchal basilicas 


on Christmas Eve. The observance 
will conclude the following Christ- 
mas Eve and is expected to bring 
three millions foreigners to Italy and 
Rome. 

The impressive ceremonies inaug- 
urating the 1950 Jubilee will be 
carried cut with all the pomp and 
glory that has been pyramided by 
pope after pope over the past six 
hundred and fifty years. The Holy 
Year will reach its first climax 
during the Holy Week in April, 
when special rites will be held. 

The Vatican Central Committee of 
the Holy Year is nominally in charge 
of coordinating all arrangements for 
handling pilgrimages from all coun- 
tries, including those from America. 
However, private travel bureaus, ho- 


After a distinguished career as a troop ship the Queen 
Mary is again one of the finest passenger liners in the 
trans Atlantic service 


tels, shipping companies and airlines 
are prepared to handle individual 
requirements and have prepared in- 
teresting package tours. 


For instance, The American Ex- _ 


press Company has arranged a thir- 
ty-five day Mediterranean Cruise 
that leaves New York January 11. 
The itinerary includes overland trips 
and short excursions at eleven ports 
of call, extending from Madiera to 
Istanbul with tours to Italian Cathe- 
dral Cities and Holy Shrines during 
Holy Year. Minimum first class rate 
is $875; tourist rate $585. 
Haiti's International Exposition 

Twenty-three countries will par- 
ticipate in the gala Exposition which 
marks the founding of Haiti’s capi- 
tal city of Port-au-Prince. It will 
open on December 9 and close in 
May, 1950. Foreign pavilions will in- 
clude, among others, those of the 
United States, Mexico, Argentina, 
France, Italy, the Near East Nations 
and countries of South, Central 
and Latin America. The theme—of 
the exposition is peace and prog- 
ress and the buildings are expected 
to strike a new note in the exotic 
beauty of its architecture and its 
tropical marine setting. 

Of special interest is the folk lore 
and amusement section of the Ex- 
position set in a grove of lofty palms. 


t 


trafhe. Outside the city are extreme 
contrasts, too. A half hour out of 
town into the mountains the air be- 
comes chill and the scenery like that 
of the Pyranees. Fifteen minutes 
from the capital by plane is the 
famous tropical beach at Jacmel. 
The longest expedition, which costs 
about thirty dollars per person, is 
to the Citadelle LaFerriere at Cap 
Haitien, the fortress built by King 
Christophe. And night life in the 
capital city can be as elegant as 
any in the large cities of the world 
or exotically local and inexpensive. 


Hotels range from four to twenty 
dollars a day and are attractive and 
clean. Several new hotels are being 
built for the fair and it is expected 
that the ships will anchor in the bay 


to serve as hotels for extra crowds. 
Round-trip fare via Pan-American | 


Airline is $198 plus tax from New — 


York City by way of Miami. The 


flight takes nine hours from New 


“York, four and a half from Miami. 


Freighters of the French Line will 
take one down in five days for one 
hundred dollars. Auto owners can 
take their cars with no extra per- 
mits for stays up to ninety days. 
Proof of American citizenship. is 


the only requirement for stays up to | 


a month. 


ae 


Carmen Moza, who appears in a Barcelona night club, is 

one of Spain’s most distinguished flamenco singers. At the 

right is the mountain road leading to Aspen, Colorado, where 
the 1950 World Ski Championships will be held. 


Many of the buildings have the 
thatched roofs characteristic of the 
country. Features of the fair are pa- 
geants and gala events such as the 
strange voodoo dances of Haiti, re- 
gattas and sports events, and trips 
to the famous Citadelle of Henri 
"Christophe. There are also murals 
and paintings by Haitian primitive 
artists, the aquarium of tropical 
fish, the modern cockfight stadium, 
the modern banana and sisal plan- 
tations. 

As much sightseeing outside the 
grounds is to be found as within 
them. Port-au-Prince is an exotic 
mixture of cosmopolitan modernism 
and primitive charm, with its colon- 
ial French architecture, flower-laden 
streets, street vendors and donkey 
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Carnival In Rio 
In line with a cruise policy dating 
back to the years before the war, 
Moore-McCormack Lines. will oper- 
ate two special cruises to the Rio de 
Janeiro Mardi Gras Carnival in Jan- 


uary and February, 1950, The Liner - 


Uruguay will sail from New York 
on January 26 and her sister ship the 
Argentina will sail on February 9. 
Each ship will make the regular 
thirty-eight day round trip to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, with stops in Rio 
for the duration of the annual pre- 
Lenten Carnival. The ships will be 
berthed at nearby piers in the port 
during the stay in Rio and in all 
ports of the itinerary, serving as the 
hotel for the cruise passengers. 

Rio celebrates the approach.of the 


: 


Lenten season with traditional gaiety. 
The city is turned into a carnival land 
the three days prior to Ash Wednes- 
day and thousands of people parade 
through the streets in costume, in 
groups and singly, in grand parades 
day and night, with magnificent floats 
and musical groups adding to the 
festivities. 

The first stop is at Port of Spain, 
‘Trinidad, in the British West Indes, 
then in. succession at Rio de* Janeiro 
and. Santos, Brazil, at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, repeating these stops north- 
bound with the exception of Monte- 
video. 

All of the attractions of the usuai 
thirty-eight day cruise will be avail- 
able with shore excursions to be 
taken at the will of the passenge:s. 
A feature of the program will be a 
special trip to the famous resort of 
Punta del Este in Uruguay. 

_ From New York the minimum rate 
is $1,210 to March 9, 
| © Winter Excursions 

To Latin America 


- Winter excursions between the 
United States and Latin America are 
being inaugurated this season by 
Pan American World Airways. The 
low-cost Clipper  trips—twenty-five 
per cent less than a full round-trip 


« 


to Guatemala City and return; to 
New Orleans and Merida and back; 
circle trips—Miami to Havana or 
Camaguey, Cuba, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and return. 
Another out of Miami substitutes 
Ciudad Truhillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, for Port-au-Prince. A third ex- 
tends from Mexico City to Guatemala 
City, Merida and back to Mexico 
City. Open jaw excursions include 
New Orleans-M erida-Havana-M i- 
ami; Houston-Mexico City-Guatema- 
la City-Merida-Miami; and Houston- 
Mexico City-Guatemala City-Merida 
and New Orleans. 


By combining two or more of these 
excursions, tourists this winter can 
see all of these world-famed resorts 
at substantial savings. Here are a 
few sample comparisons in fares: 


Round Trips all year excursion 


Miami-Guatemala City 
Miami 

New Orleans-Merida- 
New Orleans 


$183.60 
109.80 


$153.00 
90.00 


Circle Trips 


Miami-Camaguey or 
Havana-Kingston-Port- 
au-Prince-Miami 

Mexico Ci.y-Guatemala 
City-Merida-Mexico City 117.49 


135.00 110.00 


97.00 


Open Jaw 


New Orleans-Merida- 
Hayana-Miami 

Houston-Mexico City- 
Guatemala City-Merida- 
Miami 


100.80 84.00 


183.60 153.00 


At the left is the sixteenth century cathedral in Mexico City. 
At the right a New Mexican Indian practices:for a cere- 
monial dance. 


‘ticket—is another: “first” for PAA’ 
The most popular resorts in the 
Caribbean, Mexico and Central 


America are included in the winter 
excursion itineraries, Since all the 
excursions are effective in either, ,di- 
rection, a Mexican, for example, may 
also take advantage of the bargain 
rate to fly to Miami, travel through 
the states, and return home by way 
of Houston. 


1 Fares for any of three types of 
trips are computed on the same basis 
—the regular one-way faré plus fifty 
percent. Tickets are good for twenty- 
one days, providing ample time to 
stop over at any point on the route. 
_ Travelers are offered three dif- 
ferent types of itineraries—round 
trips, which include flights from 
Miami to Merida, Mexico and return, 
Miami to Mexico City and return, 


American Winter Sports 


The world ski championships next 
January and February will be held 
at Lake Placid and at the old min- 
ing town of Aspen, Colorado. The 
best men and women skiers from 
twenty nations are expected to var- 
ticipate in the Federation Inierna- 
tionale de Ski title games and plans 
are being made to receive large num- 
bers of Europeans who will follow 
their representatives to the competi- 
tions. The foremost cross-country 
and jumping stars hold their title 
tests at Lake Placid January 30 to 
February 5 and the men’s and wom- 
en’s downhill championships take 
place in Aspen February 13 to 18. 

Travel agents, railroads and air- 
lines will. supply information as to 
rates and package tours to the na- 
tion’s leading ski slopes such as As- 


Santa Fe Railway 


Parties from the south rim of the Grand Canyon devote 
a full day to exploring the trails that lead to the river. 


pen, Colorado, Sun Valley, in Col- 
orado, etc., as well as ali the New 
England slopes, Details on “Ski pack- 
age week ends” are available for the 
asking. 


Air Tour to Nevada and 
Southern Califorma 


A special sportsmen’s vacation in 
the sunshine of Nevada and South- 
ern California has been packaged by 
United Airlines for fugitives from 
wintry blasts. The lineup for sun- 
baskers includes vacations at Alisal 
Ranch amid more than ten thousand 
acres of beautiful range country in 
Southern California; Hotel del Cor- 
onado, San Diego, Capistrano and 
Tijuana, Mexico; Ash Meadows 
Rancho in Nevada’s Death Valley 
region; The Hollywood Roosevelt 


Hotel in the film capital and the 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, of- 
fering golf, deep-sea fishing and 


other diversions. 

Tours, leaving each Friday from 
seventy-nine major cities, are cen- 
tered at Las Vegas, Nevada, with 
accommodations at the Flamingo, 
Last Frontier, El Rancho Vegas and 
Thunderbird hotels. From this point 
the tours continue via surface trans- 
portation to points of interest ‘such 
as’ Hoover Dam, Lake Mead, Furn- 
ace Creek Inn, Death Valley Scotty’s 
Castle, Amargosa Valley and the Bo- 
nanza_ Trail. 

For fishermen, the sportsmen’s va- 
cation offers choice angling in Lake 
Mead near Boulder City, Nevada. 
Known as the largest artifical lake in 
the world, it is heavily stocked with 


game fish. 
Hotel reservations, surface trans- 
portation and tour itineraries have 


. 


been arranged by United Air Lines. 
Prices include round-trip Mainliner 
transportation, plus accommodations. 
The ten-day tour of Southern Neva- 
da, for example, costs $467 from New 
York, $383 from Chicago, and $350 
from Seattle. 


Mexico—A Modern 
Vacationland 

The attractions of Mexico are dis- 
tinct and many. It is the land of con- 
trasts, with towering mountain peaks, 
volcanos, colorful countryside and 
vistas of tropical seas. Its history 
ranges from the civilization of the 
pyramid builders, down through Cor- 
tez and the conquistadors, to the 
modern Mexico of beautiful boule- 
vards, theaters, art and architecture. 

A new saying expresses the ver- 
satility of its climate: “If you like 
it cool, you don’t go north, you go 
up. If you like it temperate, you 
don’t go south, you go down. If you 
like it hot, you go down some more.” 
The weather recipe refers to the 
fact that climate in Mexico is selected 
vertically, rather than horizontally. 
Two-thirds of Mexico lies high 
above sea level on an immense pla- 
teau. Most of Mexico’s cities and re- 
sorts are situated at elevations vary- 
ing from five thousand to eight thous- 
and feet above sea level. Mexico 
City is seventy-five hundred feet 
high and has the same weather all the 
yea.—not too cool, not too warm. 

In Mexico City are attractions for 
every taste—art, music, the race- 
track, the bull ring and an abundant 
night life. In the surrounding coun- 
tryside hunting and fishing are at 
their best at this time of the year, and 
fiesta time starts with the dry season. 


) 


Henle from Monkmeyer, 


SAN MARINO 


The arms of the republic of San Marino are three peaks, each 
crowned with a tower in honor of the triple-peaked Monte Titano 
on which the old battlements and towers were erected. In all the 
republic comprises an area of only thirty-three square miles. Only 
once since it was founded has the republic fallen to an invader. 
That was in 1503 when for a short time it was held by Caesar 
Borgia. Above is a panoramic view of San Marino and at the lower 
left is the narrow street leading up to the main square. 
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THE WORLD'S 
SMALLEST REPUBLIC 


by L. G. Walmsley 


The only Communist government outside the 
Tron Curtain, San Marino ingnores Russian intlu- 
ence and hopes to become a little Monte Carlo. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to miss the frontier. 
Not that there are any frontier guards or 
customs agents to peer into bags and pass- 
ports in the hope of finding an undeclared 
cigarette-end or a family skeleton; there 
is merely a blue-and-white sentry box, al- 
ways untenanted except on state occasions, 
yet even in the dark the least observant 
would realize that he is out of Italy and 
inside the autonomous Republic of San 
Marino. The tarmac ends and the potholes 
begin. The world steps back into the past. 


The nation dates its days from September 
301 when Marino, a Dalmatian stonemason 
fieeing from the persecutions of the Em- 
peror Diocletian, set up his little hut on the 
hilly outcrop of Mount Titano immediately 
behind the Adriatic seaport of Rimini. 
‘Tradition says (and there is a lot of tradi- 
tion in San Marino) that the three peaks 
of rock which make up the Republic, 
Guaita, Fratta and Mentale, are petrified 
waves, but no one looking up in the early 
light of the morning sun at the tiny state 
two thousand feet up in the air, would 
think of that simile. There is something 
steely and metallic about the rocks which 
stand out almost perpendicularly from the 
Romagna plain and the thirty-five minutes 
by road from Rimini to San Marino town 
roll back a view of the sea which becomes 
more steely and mirrorlike at each bend 
of the serpentine road. 


It is easy to see why few attempts were 
made during history to interfere with the 
liberty of the San Marinese. Just above 
Serravalle the road starts to climb in earnest 
with a gradient greater than the one in 
twenty-two which is usual in the steepest 
Italian mountain ascents. The highway 
hairpins through the village and at the next 
bend there is nothing of the houses to be 
seen except the roof tiles. The road climbs 
on through another village, Borgo Mag- 
giore, and on the last stretch, before the 
main. town gate is reached, it runs parallel 


to the fourteenth century outer fortifications 
which seem hardly high enough to serve 
the purpose for which they were intended. 


Usually medieval battlements were solid, 
immense constructions, high enough to 
make the use of scaling ladders almost 
impracticable. San Marino, however, had 
just one path up to the town and walls low 
enough for the San Marinese to get a good 
blow at the attackers. from almost point 
blank range. The defenders had to fight 
straight from the start and not feel too com- 
fortably confident in the face of an enemy 
almost out of reach. The stronger fortifi- 


IN THE MONASTERY 


The church of San Francisco and its 
monastery were founded at San Marino 
in the fourteenth century. The town 
grew up around a convent known to 
have existed as early as 885. 


Keystone 


Keene 
THE BATTLEMENTS 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


San Marino is located on the slopes of 
a mountain whose steep slopes and 
crags have served for centuries as an 
invulnerable bulwark against enemies. 
It has three citadels on three different 
peaks from all of which there is a 
superb view of both the Adriatic and 
the Apennines. 


cations and the acropolis were all ready for 
them further inside the town, but there was 
no reason for them not to show a sample 
of their fighting caliber by way of warming 
up. 

The streets of the town seem to have 
been made for medieval hand to hand fight- 
ing, the defender giving ground backwards 
slowly yet being always a foot or so higher 
than his opponent on the steep, narrow 
vicoletti. There is no suggestion left nowa- 
days in the placid township of anything 
bellicose or untoward but one glance up 
sudden and unsuspected side alleys is 
enough to set the imagination speculating 
on the number of men-at-arms who plied a 
lusty mace in those cramped defensive lanes. 

From the main gate of St. Francis one 
narrow paved street rises to the left, to ar- 
rive at a little lopsided square where stands 
the town’s one café, part of the Albergo 
Titano, the town’s one hotel. In many cities 
where streets climb more or less precipitous- 
~ ly, there is often hardly a yard of horizontal 
sidewalk to be found, but nowhere is there 
a sensation similar to that of entering the 
ground floor of the Titano Hotel, climbing 
seven flights of stairs and coming out again 
at street level. 

No wheeled traffic beyond the perambu- 
lator stage is allowed. A hairpin bend al- 
lows cars to cut through the outer fortifica- 
tions at their farthest extremity and climb 
to a six vehicle car park. Anything over 
that number has to stay outside. A bust of 
Garibaldi overlooks the car park and the 
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San Marinese are very proud of it, for 
Garibaldi a hundred years ago took refuge 
in the territory during the fight for Italy’s 
independence. The road goes on upwards 
past the hotel and onto the square where the 
Government House now stands. 

At one time the two principal offices of 
the state stood at either end of the tiny 
oblong space, the Casa Grande where the 
whole nation used to meet in general coun- 
cil and the Casa Piccola, the Law Courts 
opposite it. The Casa Grande is still the 
Government House but was completely re- 
constructed in 1894 as the Palazzo dei Sig- 
nori and the Casa Piccola has disappeared to 
give place to a completely new building in 
fifteenth century style, the Post Office, 
Mecca of all philatelists. The square is the 
center of San Marino life and the main 
point of interest for the tourist. 

In the middle of it there is the Statue of 
Liberty, a gift from an Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Heyroth Wagner, -whom _ the 
dignified with the title of Duchess of Acqua- 
viva, a statue hardly more than life size 
with its back to Government House. “Our 
‘Liberty’ is just like all San Marinese,” 
commented a local lawyer. “It prefers to 
keep its eye on the post office; there’s more 
business doing there than in the govern- 
ment.”’ The state has, in fact, been drawing 
most of its revenue from postage stamps 
for a long time. Someone thought of the 


idea in 1877 and since then any world event, 
Olympic Games or a Lincoln centenary, 
was a good enough excuse for a new issue. 
San Marino can boast that it has more 
series of stamps bearing the late President 
United States 


Roosevelt’s head than the 


Republic 


itself and government revenue has used this 9) 


as one of the mainstays of the budget in — 
more than three hundred series already is- 
sued. : 

As in every postwar European state the — 
government’s budget looks for a lot from — 
the tourist. Even the little Palazzo dei Sig- 
nori, very neat and clean, seems to have 
been designed principally for the visitor. 
On the ground floor there is a spacious 
entrance hall open all day to the public. 
Through one of the doors in the far wall is 
the office of the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Through another there is 
a stateroom and the office of the Ministry |) 
of Interior Affairs. | 

On the second floor the Grand Hall of 
the Council seems merely a showplace. It 
is, however, the meeting place of the parlia- 
ment. The Grand and General Council, like 4 
any other parliament, is an elected body and } 
for the sixty-members there are sixty chairs — 
of like design ranged round the walls of © 
the Grand Council Hall, an imposing cham- 
ber which looks fifteenth century and isn’t. 

The whole Republic can be explored by a 
conscientious sightseer in a flat eight-hour 
day. The tourist route goes onward and § 
upward past little shops with souvenirs and | 
cooling drinks for those who cannot manage | 
more than a few flights of steps without 
refreshment. Then comes the first and 
earliest of the three defence towers which 
made the Republic’s history. Before the 
tenth century the nature of the terrain it- 
self and a few breastworks were sufficient 
for the San Marinese to beat off any attack 
but with the coming of feudalism every 
mountaintop in Italy sprouted its fortress 


Keystone , 


THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
The state of San Marino first obtained recognition from Pope Urban VIII in 1631 


and ever since it has maintained its independence. 


The church of San Franciscg 


x: stands at the entrance to the town, 


and the land was peopled with grim castles 
_ “perched like falcons meditating on their 
“prey.” 
_ The Guaita was the first San Marino 
citadel to be built. In the language of Dante 
' its means a watchtower that is no more than 
_a haven of refuge but before long a pro- 
tective wall ran out to embrace the few 
| houses that huddled within its shadow. In 
the twelfth century the second of the fort- 
_tesses was added, the Fratta. The inhabit- 
ants must have lost most of their founders 
skill for, of this second watchtower, very 
little survived. The whole structure, and 
i half a mile of defensive rampart, had to be 
i rebuilt in 1926 to what was known of its 
specifications so that the nation could make 
' a show of antiquity. 
The third, however, is more genuine. The 
Montale, a small hexagonal tower, was built 
at the end of the fourteenth century to 
keep an eye on Fiorentino, the village of 
“the hated Malatesta who tried vainly to 
seize San Marino. This last fortress well 
- outside the town had its line of embattled 
defences to connect up with the defences 
ringing in the houses as the town grew and 
spread down the slope. That the defence 
was effective is evident from the few who 
ever conquered the town. Cesare Borgia 
was one and he only stayed six months. 
Cardinal Giulio Alberoni was another who 
- attempted of his own volition to subject the 
- Republic to the Papal States but the sub- 
_ jugation lasted only some four months be- 
fore Clement XII, the then Pope, reversed 
Alberoni’s decress. After this the Republic 
maintained its freedom to be invaded later 
for one day. 


To maintain their independence the San 
Marinese have had to work rather than 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


A statue of Liberty stands in the center 
of the main square of San Marino. It 
faces the post office in which are issued 
the stamps that have made San Marino 
famous with philatelists the world over. 
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Keystone 
THE GATEWAY OF SAINT FRANCIS 


The massive gateway of Saint Francis 

presented a formidable obstacle to those 

who attacked San Marino before 
modern weapons were developed. 


fight. They have seldom asked much for 
themselves except to be left in peace. The 
days have gone when acquiring another 
strip of territory settled the problems that 
confronted a nation’s exchequer ; the biggest 
enemy today is economics and the San 
Marinese don’t quite know how to treat it. 
Some eight thousand have emigrated, which 
makes about half the nation, and as every- 
where else in Italy there are not sufficient 
industries to absorb an evergrowing popu- 
lation. Most of the people who remain 
find a living on farms, a few work at pottery 
making or as manufacturers of house paint. 
There is one textile factory, a subsidiary 
of a multiple Italian firm, and the rest of the 
people who want to work must be employed 
by the government. The government has 
difficulty in finding the money. 


Various attempts have been made to sup- 
plement the national income beyond the 
obvious one of tourist traffic. It tried to 
become another Reno offering a six-month 
divorce to the people of Italy whose law 
does not admit of such a commodity. The 
Vatican, however, frowned very hard and 
in the 1928 Lateran Pact the Italian State 
refused to recognize any further dissolutions 
of future marriages among its own subjects 
and so a promising business is tapering to 
a standstill. . 

Another good profit-showing line has 
gone the same way for a different reason. 
The sale of titles of nobility, of principates, 
dukedoms and knighthoods, which is still 
a backstreet industry even today in some of 
the bigger Italian cities, was suspended by 
the government which, since the war, has 
been Communist. 


For no other apparent reason than that 
they forestalled what they thought would be 
the fashion, the San Marinese voted Com- 
munist in March 1945. They had done 
much the same thing when they had turned 


CATCHING UP ON THE NEWS 
There is little work for the gendarmes 
in San Marino who do not hesitate to 
read the newspaper while they are on 

duty. 


Fascist in March 1923 following the for- 
tunes of their Italian neighbor. The State 
went so Fascist that even the Republican 
Guard was an imitation of the Blackshirt 
Brigade. Mussolini replied to this adulatory 
imitation of his cowp d'etat by presenting 
the Republic with a railway which connected 
San Marino town with Rimini, a line which 
took much ingenuity and labor to construct. 


Enthusiasm for the new ideology did not, 
however, carry the nation into the last war. 
In the first German war San Marino fol- 
lowed Italy’s example and declared herself 
on the side of the Allies. By some oversight 
of those who arranged the Peace Treaty, no 
invitation was issued to the smallest of the 
nations for the Versailles meeting and in 
1927, when a clerk was casting round among 
the state papers, it was discovered that the 
nation was still at war with Turkey. In 
order not to repeat such a mistake San 
Marino, the next time, wisely remained 
neutral. This neutrality of San Marino and 
the later denials that the German forces ever 
made any military use of their territory did 
not save the inhabitants from later air at- 
tack by the Allies in June 1944. — 


With the arrival of Communism this war 
damage turned into a political issue in an 
attempt to make it figure as part of the 
government’s budget which never managed 
to balance. The government assessed its 
losses at 732 million lire and for three and 
a half years negotiations have been going on 
with the American and British governments 
for reparations. Recently the British, in an 
attempt to settle the question amicably, 
while still not admitting the case that the 
San Marinese had put up, offered an ex- 
gratia payment of seventy million lire, a 
figure which did not appear adequate to the 
payees. “Comrade Bevin,” summed up the 
tall grey-haried ex-schoolmaster, Gino 
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ow to Po 210 Wi klion People 


by Joseph P. Blank 
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The story of the small town jitney bus service that grew into a great trans- 
portation system with six times the mileage of any one American railroad. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS ago Carl Wickman, 
a young Swedish immigrant, could not sell 
the one automobile with which he had hope- 
fully set up in business as a dealer. To 
get back the money he had tied up in the 
car, he rolled it out of his show room in 
Hibbing, Minnesota, and began driving it 
himself as a jitney bus. Business was good 
and he invited Andrew G. Anderson, an- 
other young Swede, to be a partner and do 
half the driving. 

Business is still good. Wickman is still 
at it. But now the bus routes cover 84,400 


miles. They carry more passengers an- 
nually than there are’ people in North 


America—210 million, to be more precise. 
And the lone jitney has become 5800 sleek 
Greyhound buses, which, as someone wise- 
cracked, shows that the Greyhound can out- 
breed the rabbit. 

- Carl Eric Wickman, now chairman of 
the board of Greyhound, landed in the 
United States from Sweden in 1905. He 
was seventeen years old. Before long he 
was earning good wages as a diamond drill 
operator in the iron pines near Hibbing. 
It was not until 1914 that his saving reached 


$3000 and he opened his agency. It was 
a lumbering seven-passenger Hupmobile 


that he tried to sell. Failing to do so he 
entered the local jitney, competition which 
was lively and tough. The operators ran 
their vehicles when they felt like it and 
charged whatever they could get from the 
free-spending miners; two dollars for the 
three-mile trip to the South Hibbing mines 
was not unusual. 

Wickman and Anderson didn’t think it 
was any way to build a permanent business. 
They decided to put their car on a regular, 
hourly schedule and charge fifteen cents 
one way and twenty-five cent the round 
trip to South Hibbing. Business immediately 
flourished. Little crowds waited to climb 
into the jitney, and sometimes fifteen to 
eighteen passengers would ride, most of 
then standing on running boards or sitting 
on fenders. 5 

That was the beginning. In a few months 
the partners bought a second car and ex- 
tended route. Then two more cars 
and two more partners, one of them Ralph 
Bogan, a young motorcycle racer, who had 
set up competition and started a rate war. 
He’s executive vice ‘president now. 

The Hound grew fast, but the railroads 
were harassing the bus lines, lobbying 
special taxes and restrictions through state 


their 
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legislatures. The bus industry itself was 
a mess. Fly-by-night companies lured pass- 
engers into uncomfortable, smelly vehicles 
which often broke down stranding occu- 
pants on the highway. Schedules depended 
upon the whim of each driver. False in- 
formation about connecting routes incon- 


venienced and angered hundreds of patrons. 

In leading his buses through this grim 
wildcat struggle, Wickman formed long- 
range plans for better service. He wanted 


to build a solid organization, linking routes 
without a gap, giving convenient through 
service. Dependability would be emphasized. 


Standardized equipment, serviced at well 
located garages, would cut down mechanical 
troubles, Bus designs would be improved. 


He turned to the railroads. ““We’re here 
to stay,” he told them. “You can’t duplicate 
‘our fares or our flexible, door-to-door ser- 
vice. So why not come in with us?” His 
argument prevailed. First the Great North- 
ern, then the Pennsylvania, the Southern 
Pacific, and other roads bought in, and 
provided funds to back Wickman’s am- 
bitious plans. Thus financed and encouraged, 
the Hound scrambled in all directions. By 
1928 its routes reached from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

Long-distance traffic is important, but the 
backbone of Greyhound’s 192 million dollar 
annual revenue is the fifty cent passenger 
riding from farm to village. It is estimated 
that the Greyhound system serves ten mil- 
lion people who have no other form of 
public transportation. 


Depression hit the system hard. It looked 


ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TURNPIKE 


Buses make good 
time on the 160-mile 
Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. America’s first 
tunnel super - high- 
way built in 1930-40 
at a cost of seventy 
millica dollars. The 
highway bypasses 
all towns and _ uti- 
lizes seven tunnels 
through the Alle- 
gheny ridges. Over- 
passes and under- 
passes eliminate 160 
highway and rail- 
road grade crossings 
and have eliminated 
approximately nine- 
ty per cent of all 
causes of accidents. 


as if bankruptcy was ahead. Two things 
intervened to avert it. One was accidental 
—the smash success of the Claudette Col- 
bert-Clark Gable film, Jt Happened One 
Night, a romance which glamorized the 
Greyhound bus. 

The other was earned. Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress fair was on in 1933, and 
Greyhound, desperately reaching for more 
business, conceived the idea of selling 
package tours—a round trip to Chicago, 
tours of the fair in special buses and, this 
the clincher, a hotel room, almost unpro- 
curable otherwise. This went over big, and 
led Greyhound permanently into the tour 
business. Its Highway Tours is one of the 
largest of travel bureaus, with fifty offices in 
the United States and six-hundred agencies 
abroad. It sells eight-thousand tours a 
year; of the two-hundred itineraries offered, 
New York City and Yellowstone National 
Park are the most popular. 

The foreign agencies turn up a lot of 
odd business. A post-war Dutch immigrant 
in Utah asks that his wife and eleven 
children, arriving from Rotterdam, be 
brought safely to their new home. Done. 
From San Francisco a Swedish girl im- 
plores help; her best friend, inordinately 
shy, is coming from the old country and 
won’t Greyhound see that she reaches the 
West Coast without trouble? Done. Groups 
of bewildered displaced persons are eased 
through to their destinations in the farm- 
lands of western Canada. 


For tomorrow Greyhound has other ideas. 
General Motors has fulfilled recently an 
order for 1900 Silversides coaches, each 
costing $29,500 and equipped with air con- 
ditioning, heat-resistant glass and much- 
needed wider seats. Now road tests are 
being made on two radically new buses, al- 
most unrecognizable relatives of the jolt- 


BUFFALO BOUND 


At a rest stop near Bath, New York, passengers on a Buffalo 
Bound bus get out to stretch their legs and relax. 


ing, shimmying jitney of the Twenties. One 
is the Highway Traveler, an elegant two- 
level affair sporting such refinements as a 
lavatory, water cooler, individual radios built 
into the seat, headrests, buffet service, card 
tables and a little walking space for stretch- 
ing one’s legs. The other feature is raised 
observation dome. Well into the execution 
stage is a forty-million dollar project for 
additional terminals and garages and ex- 
pansion of the Greyhound system of Post 
House restaurants. They number more than 
a hundred, mostly in the eastern states. 

Experiments with two-way radio on 
three hundred buses in the Midwest have 
made the company decide to install the 
system on all buses. Radio has improved 
service by warning dispatchers of delays, 
capacity loads and bad road conditions; as 
a by-product it has been useful in keeping 
state police tabbed on reckless or drunken 
motorists and in reporting accidents. 

A bus company, no matter how fancy its 
buses and how efficient its management, is 


MAKING OUT A TICKET 


A long haul ticket for a passenger 

traveling connecting lines sometimes 

stretches out many feet. A traveler 

taking a long journey can make a con- 

nection at the end of any line with 

another bus that will take him on the 
next leg of his trip. 


WAITING AT THE TERMINAL 


It is not always an easy task to keep the youngsters pacified 
during the waiting period in the terminal. 
helpful, but candy is better. ; 


Picture books are 


TAKING ON A PASSENGER 


As the driver presses a control the deor hisses shut and a short- 
haul passenger pays her fare on _a Syracuse-Waterton bus. 


no better than its drivers. Two thirds of 
the applicants are eliminated by physical 
tests that demand perfect vision and health 
and by psychological tests that weed out the 
day-dreamers, emotionalists, worriers and 
those who hesitate to make a decision. 
Greyhound likes a driver who impresses 
the passenger as a “nice guy’ and who, 
incidentally, knows how to ride a bicycle. 
Handling a twelve ton loaded bus on ice- 
slicked roads and powering it around sharp 
curves requires a neat sense of balance. 


Most important, the driver must like 
people. Without this trait, the contact with 
hundreds of passengers during the one- 
thousand-mile-a-week grind will make him 
nervous, short tempered, tense. A courteous 
driver, it has been learned in billions of 
miles of road experience, is a safe driver. 
Greyhound points proudly to its ten-year 
men, a majority of whom have driven a half- 
million miles without a stracth. 

This driver is taught to be ship’s master 

(Continued on Page 30) 


WATCHING THE U.S. PASS BY 
On his first trip away from his home town in upper New York 
this youngster keeps his eyes glued to the window. He won’t 
have a moment’s boredom on his trip. 


When Good 
Lis 
— Get Tegether 


4 by Albert Parry 


Illustrations by Elizabeth Behler 


In quest of the great American 
liars. Here are tall-tales that 
have won glory for the masters 
of merry lunacy and cockeyed 
mendacity trom coast. to coast. 


_ A WOMAN IN McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
wrote in to say that her grandfather’s boy- 

. hood tintype had grown a full beard by the 

time she found the picture in the attic. 
That’s nothing, declared a man in Gales- 

_ burg, Hlinois. His grandpappy’s legs were 

so short that he had to take fourteen steps 
before he moved. 


. In World War II three soldiers were 

q ordered to camouflage themselves as 

trees. The first was attacked by the 

Boll Weevil; the second had “Harry 

loves Stella” carved on his knee cap; 

the third ended up as a telephone pole 
~ on the Alcan Highway. 


wg do il capi All RE 


“Tt was so cold in Perryton, Texas, last winter that when I lay down to sleep the 
vapor from my breath kept freezing till it hit the ceiling and pinned me to the bed.” 


Trifles, trifles, my children, pooh-poohed | 


a young man from a small town in the 
Alleghanies: “My grandfather had a clock 
so old that the shadow of the pendulum 
swinging back and forth wore a hole in 
the wall.” 

Promptly the young man was presented 
with the annual Champion United States 
Liar Medal. The award was made by the 
world-famous Liars’ Club of Burlington, 
Wisconsin, and a Pittsburgh newspaper 
kindly volunteered to make a ceremony of 
handing over the medal. “Our diamond- 
studded medal,’ said O. C. (“You're An- 
other”) Hulett, president of the unique 
club in Burlington. The winner looked at 
the medal hopefully, but the hope turned 
to disgust when his eye beheld no jewels. 
“It’s a lie!” he cried out. “Of course,” was 
Mr. Hulett’s calm reply. “What do you 
expect from a Liars’ Club?” 

The town of Burlington, in Racine 
County, thirty-five miles southwest of 
Milwaukee, like many another Wisconsin 
town with a population of some five-thou- 
sand, is primarily a dairy center of moderate 
prosperity and peaceful life. Until 1928 
the town was little known outside Wiscon- 
sin, and at that for naught else except its 
dairy products and the manufacture of such 
prosaic commodities as horse blankets and 
brass. In 1928, however, it began to pro- 
duce brass of a new kind—lies. 

The Burlington Liars’ Club was formed 
that year as a smart little joke among a few 
of the townsmen. In the half-forgotten way 
of the pioneers gathered at a camp-fire, of 
oldtime circuit-riding lawyers resting in 
taverns. of travelers swapping stories in 


stage coaches and on steamboat-sidewheelers, 
the modern Burlingtonians challenged one 
another to Homeric endeavors in tall-tale 
fancying: Who will tell the brazenest, 
breeziest, truly brassiest lie of all? Thus an 
annual contest was born. For a few years it 
remained a strictly local affair. 

Then, in the early 1930s, a newspaper got 
hold of the funny thing. Another daily re- 
printed the screwball item. So the fat was 
on fire. The depression of the time had hit 
many Americans in cities as well as on 
farms, leaving them with long idle hours 
and restive minds. A nostalgic longing for 
the good old ways of our forefathers was 
in the air. To fill the time and uplift the 
spirits, the Burlington Liars’ Club was just 
the medicine. 

Hundreds of letters began to arrive in 
the small Wisconsin post-office addressed to 
the Liars’ Club. Soon they swelled into 
thousands. And so the local contest became 
national. The entries were judged each 
New Year’s eve, and the winner took his 
crown for the coming year on the first of 
the year. 

Rival organizations sprang up at once. 
At Herscher, Illinois, a special liars’ derby 
was proclaimed for that state alone. Up 
north, at Brainerd, Minnesota, and Traverse 
City, Michigan, two separate championships 
were established for tall tales centering 
around Paul Bunyan, the Mighty Lumber- 
jack. In upstate New York, at Niagara 
Falls, a local liars’ committee was formed 
with a competition all its own. A one-man 
committee was heard from Winsted, Con- 
necticut, where Lou Stone grew famous 
through his stories of hare-lipped cats 
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whistling “Yankee Doodle,” of mares giving 
birth to twin calves, and of cows which 
belonged to old maids and therefore re- 
fused to be milked by men. And as recently 
as September 1949 the first annual contest 
was announced from Reinholds, Pennsyl- 
vania, with entries acceptable in Pennsyl- 
yvania Dutch only. 

Neverthelesss, through the years, the re- 
nown of the Wisconsin contest remained 
undimmed and unsurpassed. In time a radio 
station in Chicago picked up the Burlington 
sweepstakes of prevarications, bringing the 
year’s winners to that metropolis for per- 
sonal appearances. During the war our 
armed forces sent in some of the uproariest 
contributions. In politics, too, the Burling- 
ton influence was felt, to wit and namely : 

One year, when the championship was 
awared to a certain Phil McCarthy of Den- 
ver, the Governor of Colorado solemnly ap- 
pointed him the State Liar at a salary of 
one dollar a year. The Governor remarked 
that too much lying was being done around 
the State Capitol in a manner wholly mis- 
cellaneous and uncoordinated, and now he 
was glad that a systematic and scientific liar 
was at the State’s disposal. “Neither politics 
nor patronage,” he said, “has to do with 
Mr. McCarthy’s appointment. Merit alone, 
in the best traditions of civil service stand- 
ards, is the determining factor. For wasn’t 
the man ajudged the best liar of them all in 
a competition fair and square?” 

It didn’t take long for educators to become 
also interested. After a painstaking study 
of some of the entries, a professor of 
philosophy at Marquette University an- 
nounced that from a true philosopher’s or 
psychologist’s viewpoint the tall tales of 
Burlington were not at all preposterous. 
“The Liars’ Club members are not liars,” 
he explained gravely. President Hulett of 
the Club counter-explained the professor’s 
statement as “the season’s best whopper.” 
A membership card was forthwith dis- 
patched to the scholar. 

On another occasion a Southern re- 
searcher discovered that Alabama was prac- 
tically the only state of the Union where 
the Burlington Club for some reason had 
no members. Right away a woman from 
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“The mule was so well trained he stopped so that I could get 
- off and drop the few remaining feet.” 


Anniston, Alabama, wrote that the reason 
was obvious: there were no hars in Alabama. 
Mr. Hulett was quick on the trigger. By 
return mail the Alabama lady received from 
him a certificate of honorary membership 
for life. (And indeed, any delver into the 
history of American lies will tell you that 
down in Alabama tall-tale telling is an 
old and hallowed tradition, nay, an art. In 
Flush Times in Alabama and Mississippi, 
written by Joseph G. Baldwin in 1853, we 
read of the greatest master of them all, 
Ovid Bolus, Esquire, for whom any truth 
was too small, who with his “disinterested 
love” of fibbing ‘‘belonged to a higher de- 
partment” of false-witnessing. “He did not 
labor a lie: he lied with relish: he lied with 
a coming appetite, growing with what it 
fed on: he lied from the delight of invention 
and the charm of fictitious narrative.” He 
gloried in his art of lying “just as an 
ingenious machinist rejoices that his inven- 
tion, while it has honored science, has also 
supplied a common want.” 

What are the Contestants’ most favorite 
themes ? 

Hunting, camping, and fishing stories un- 


The soldiers actually lifted the cruiser out of the water and the 
torpedo slid harmlessly under the ship. 
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questionably top the list. They are tradi- 
tionally the tallest lies on record, and are 
the best media to express the Yankee self- 
assurance and smartness in a tight corner. 

Here is how a village blacksmith won a 
recent tall-tale contest in Illinois, triumphing 
over some fifty contenders from ten towns. 
Once, he said, he was out hunting wild 
turkey. Seven splendid birds sitting on a 
limb, aroused his sportsmen’s blood at a 
time when he had but one shell left in his 
eun. He thought and thought, and finally 
hit on a plan. Standing close to the limb, 
he fired at it, splitting it so that all the 
seven pairs of turkey legs dropped through, 
dangling below. Before they could extricate 
themselves and fly away, he rushed over. 
He squeezed the limb together, thus im- 
prisoning the gobblers, and carried them 
home. 

Not only Americans, but their dogs, too, 
can outwit any tough game. On one occasion 
the Burlington judges slapped their hips in 
great high glee over Albert J. Davis of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and his coon dog, Old /| 
Lead. It seems that someone in the Buckeye 
State doubted Old Lead’s ability to pick up 
a cold trail, and Davis accepted the chal- 
lenge. On a crisp autumnal-night Old Lead 
was followed by a good-sized crowd as he 
ran for ten miles or more. Finally the dog 
stopped under a tree. When they chopped 
the tree down they found it was hollow, and 
inside was a coon’s skeleton! 

Mules, too, are smart hunting companions; 
said Verne L. Osborn of Centralia, Wash- 
ington. So saying, he won the world’s lie 
championship of the Burlington Club with 
this story: 

“T was hunting one ‘day with a mule that 
I had trained especially for trailing jack-. 
rabbits. The chase led to a thousand-foot 
precipice. The rabbit was going so fast it 
plunged over the brink. My mule was so 
well trained that without stopping to reckon 
the consequence he followed right after it, 
with me aboard. I was nonplussed for the 
nonce, but when we were within ten feet 
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The hunter squeezed the limb together thus imprisoning the 


seven gobblers. 


of the botton I recovered my wits. “Whoa, 
there!’ I shouted. The mule was so darned 
well trained, he stopped dead in his tracks. 
I got off and dropped gently the remaining 
few feet.” 

Or take cats. They, too, can be tough 
and clever. The Reverend Frank Ruth of 
Bernville, Pennsylvania, who is a Keystone 
State Senator, won the first prize in the 
1949 contest of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Liars’ Club by unfolding this yarn: 
“There was a mean old tomcat that 
couldn’t be killed with either guns, ropes or 
poison. At last a whole posse went after 
him—and got him by cutting off his head 
and burying him under a pile of rocks. Well, 
imagine the folks’ surprise when three days 
later the old cat came home, carrying his 
head in his mouth!” 

Many of the American stories of this 

brand are based on puns and other word- 
play, the net result being hearty spoofing. 
A man in: Rochelle, Louisiana; shipped to 
Burlington this eolorfil inveiition : 
“While on an exploring expedition in 
South Africa, we were. troubled by flies. 
A horsefly kicked my friend and broke his 
lee. I had no chloroform, so I caught some 
10rseflies and teased ee with a straw until 
they snorted. I gave my friend a few 
snorts and he got so: drunk that he never 
“ it when I set his leg!” 


~The merry lunacy won a honorable men- 
lion, as did the following yarit*galloping in 
rom Newkirk, Oklahoma: 

“Last summer, while I was camping in 
the Colorado mountains with my friends 
Jack and Bill Zwink, Jack had the misfortune 
to becomne seriously ill. ‘Worse yet, we were 


Son bee having nightmares. Well, sir, 
that gave Bill an idea. He saddled the 
: Ape of three nightmares, os Jack 


He then carried them proudly home. 


there just in time for the doctor to save 
Jack’s life.” 

The 6500 entries of one year at Burling- 
ton were topped by this story sent in by a 
young filling-station attendant from Mil- 
waukee: 

“T was working on a fishing boat out of 
New Orleans. We came in early one day 
and had had such good luck that we decided 
to go out again. We got our second load 
of fish, and as we started back we ran out 
of coal. Thinking quickly, I told the crew 
to get some dogfish in a spare tank. When 
we had a tank full, I had one man tickle 
the dogfish until they barked. Then I had 
a couple of men throw the bark into the 
boiler. So we all got back to shore, safe 


7? 


and sound! 

But sometimes the tables are turned, and 
it is the fish that prove themselves ingenious. 
Harry Woolley of Long Branch, New Jer- 
sey, contributed this note: 

“Some fish were sold to a housewife who 
complained to the fish peddler on his next 
visit that the fish were crammed full of gravel 


stones. He replied, in explanation, that in 
a recent severe northeast storm the tides in 
the ocean were like a mill-race, and the only 
way the fish could hold their own on the 
bottom was to load up with all the stones 
they could hold.” 


Tall tales about weather—especially about 
cold winters—constitute another widely 
popular category in the Burlington derby 
and other contests. 

Jim Jordan, a professional entertainer of 
Chicago, once won the Burlington medal 
with this extravaganza: 


“Two years ago the weather was so cold 
it drove a rat into our house for shelter. 
Do whatever I would, I could not catch 
it even with cleverly baited traps. Finally 
I hit upon the idea. ‘The cold drove you in,’ 
sez I, ‘and the cold will catch you.’ I brought 
in our largest thermometer, putting a big 
piece of cheese beneath it. The next morn- 
ing I had Mr. Rat. The mercury had fallen 
so low during the night that it had pinned 
him to the floor.” 

The Michigan state title in the Paul 
Bunyan contest at Traverse City was won 
one year by a spry oldster of seventy-seven 
who related : 

“The winter was sixty-eight degress be- 
low zero and every degree sixteen inches 
long. All the flames in Paul’s lantern froze 
solid, and the only way he could put the 
light out was to break off the flames and 
throw them outdoors.” 


An equally silly corker was communicated 
to Burlington by a man from Perryton, 
Texas: 


“Tt was so cold here last winter that 
when I lay down to sleep one night the 
vapor from my breath kept freezing till 
it hit the ceiling and pinned me to the bed. 
I had to go get the team, hitch them to a 
snowplow and plow a path to the woodyard, 
to get the axe, so I could come in and chop 
the icicle down before I could get out of 
bed.” 


Even if not about the cold, cold winters 
of yore, it is to kill time heavily weighing 


(Continued on Page 34) 


On a Connecticut farm the cows belonged to old maids and 
therefore refused to be milked by men. 


hay J. maniey 


The old Butterfield stages made the 2579 mile run from California to Tipton, Missouri, 
in twenty-four days, twenty hours and thirty minutes, if there was no Indian trouble. 
This old Butterfield stage coach is one of Bowie’s most prized relics of a dramatic past. 
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Ray J. Mante 
This spur, boot and branding iron are 
typical of those used on the Bowie ranges. 


Ray ag Manicy 
Chow time always offers happy moments of 
relaxation during strenuous round-up days. 


Established in 1862 on the most dangerous point 
on the road to California. Bowie has vivid mem- 
ories of sanguinary conflicts with the Apaches. 


BOWIE, population “nearly 600,” is a 
regular Arizona cow town—but with a 
difference. There’s probably more inter- 
est in Indians, per capita, than in any 
other town in the country regardless of 
size. In most Southern Arizona towns 
when you hear a man’s “out diggin’,” you 
figure he’s looking for uranium, or trying 
to locate an old silver strike that’s been 
lost, or trace a.gold vem. 

But around Bowie he’s more apt to be 
“diggin’”’ in his pet prehistoric Indian 
village—or scouring part of the old But- 
terfield Stage Route looking for souvenirs 
of Indian battles. He may be trying to 
put the finger on the exact location of 
some incident described in Elliott Ar- 
nold’s “Blood Brother,” the finest his- 
torical novel written about the Southwest 
in many a year. They’re right proud, 


“ 


over in Bowie, of how much time Arnold 
spent talking to local citizens in getting 
his authentic and firsthand information 
about the real Apache country. 

Larren O. (Scotty) Scott, a walking 
encyclopedia of his adopted town and its. 
fascinating history, doesn’t know how to 
explain everybody’s interest in Indians. 

“I homesteaded ten miles north of 
Bowie back in 1913,” he says. “My wife, 
Welcome, was born on a streetcar line 
and had never lived off one, back in 
Omaha. We were pretty young, and living 
on a homestead was lonely. We got into 
the habit of-packing up a coffee pot, a 
skillet, a couple of bedrolls, and some 
food, and taking off to explore the coun- 
try. I can’t remember anything more 
exciting than the first time we discovered 
an old Indian  village—and _ started 


Gene Magee 


Cattle ranching is still a “major indus- 
ae in the region surrounding Bowie. 


in digging. We've been at it ever since. 
Funny thing, too. Nobody around here has 
ever located a skeleton with a head—except 
‘one—in one of the reaily old villages. We’re 
pa trying to figure out if our Hohokam, 
r ‘ancient ones’, 
hunters, buried their dead, and took out for 
parts unknown.” 


_ Or take Anna Lawhon. She can’t re- 
member when she wasn’t interested in 
Indians. Mrs. Lawhon is that remarkable 
lady who runs her fifty section HYL Ranch 
with one hand behind her back—and has 
been doing it alone for a long time. Her 
‘ranch is on land once part of the military 
‘reservation of famed old Fort Bowie. It 
lies between the Dos Cabezos and the 
Chiricahua Mountains not far from famed 
Apache Pass. 


_ Anna’s father, Joe Shafer, came to Ari- 
zona in 1875. He brought his wife and 
young Anna along in a big wagon. A mason 
at old Fort Bowie, he died there on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1886. By that time there were 
other children, but his widow stayed on in 
Dos Cabezos instead of packing up her 
four kids and heading back for Missouri. 


“She raised us by the old frontier method 
of hard- -working, God-fearing woman,” 
“Ann says— ‘the washboard and ~boarders. 
Luckily, my brother Joe had real good 


it 


were warred on by head-, 


Levi jackets, Stetson hats, jeans and 
boots comprise the cowpunchers wardrobe. 


sense. So she put him through the Univers- 
ity of Arizona. Maybe I wasn’t so smart. 
I fell in love with Joe Lawhon, a cow- 
puncher, and I married him. Never been 
sorry, either.” 

A couple of years ago Mrs. Lawhon was 
brush-popping a renegade bunch-quitter 
during spring roundup. Her horse, hard on 
the heels of the steer, stepped into a gopher 
hole. 


“Td have got over being thrown into the 
rocks,” she explains, “but my horse fell 
on my knee. It’s never been the same since.” 


Mrs. Lawhon, an active, quick-witted gal 
of seventy-four, apologizes—because now 
she has to ride the range in a truck to look 
after her cattle. 


Her HYL Ranch is one of several old- 
time ones in the Riggs Settlement near 
Bowie where “neighboring” is still common- 
place. The tradition is dying out, even in 
cattle country. When ranch work slows 
down old-time ranchers, almost by intuition, 
seem to collect at one of the ranches. It’s 
nothing, on a fine afternoon when work is 
slack, to find half a dozen cars and trucks 
parked in front of the yard-gate at the HYL. 
Anywhere from a dozen to twenty neighbor- 
ing ranchers will be visiting. And at Anna’s 
place—as everywhere else in the vicinity of 
Bowie—the fence is lined with ancient 
metates worn smooth by use and age. 
There'll be a treasured collection of old 


IN THE APACHE PASS 


Kenneth MeVay 


The last of the Apache Scouts stationed 
at Fort Huachua, Arizona, were dis- 
banded during World War II. 


Indian pottery, arrowheads, Fort Bowie 
uniform epaulets, old pictures, an old mili- 
tary knife rusting with age, the hub from a 
wagon wheel—lost in trying to outrun the 
Apaches. 

“I got interested in Indians,’’ Mrs. Law- 
hon admits, “when I was in pigtails. Tom 
Chapman was a good friend of my father’s, 
and he’d been a soldier during the Indian 
wars. After he was a clerk in the Indian 
Agency he used to come by our house and 
take me with him. We'd ride off together, 
and he’d tell me about the old days. Like. 
any kid I was thrilled by Indian stories. But 
I was luckier than most. I had a soldier 
telling me stories of Indian battles—and he'd 
fought in ’em. He’d get off his horse and 
show me exactly where he’d stood behind 
a rock to shoot at an Apache and keep from 
gettin’ hit. He showed me the tree where 
Lieutenant Bascomb hanged  Cochise’s 
brother-in-law and the other Apache war- 
riors right in front of Cochise. There’s only 
a stump of that tree, today, but the hanging 
started the Ten Years War. I’ve always felt 
it was a terrible shame the Army sent that 
boy lieutenant out here to do a man’s job.” 

Mrs. Lawhon knows the old Butterfield 
Stage Route like a book. She’d take you over 
it at the drop of a hat. 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Charles W. Herbert 


One of the most eoretie stretches of the stage coach route between California and Missouri was the Apache Pass near Bowie. The 
rugged cote I offered ideal protection for Apache marauders. 
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enjoy themselves. 


HE photographs illustrating 
this article are taken from what is 
probably the most valuable part of 
Burton Holmes vast collection—the 
hundreds of boxes of old-fashioned 
glass plates bearing the pictorial 
records of his first decade of world 
travel. Most of the photographs used 
here are of European cities for in 
_them are revealed most strikingly the 
changes that have taken place during 
a period of more than half a century. 


EDITORAL NOTE 


AT EIGHTY, and enthusiastic as ever, 
_ Burton Holmes, the dean of world travelers, 


is still telling Americans where to go to 
Three major wars and 
serious economic crises have not deterred 


him from searching the globe for beauty 


and pleasure during more than half a 
century. Now commencing his  fifty- 
seventh season of lectures throughout the 
United States, he appears on the platform 


as usual like a jaunty and beloved professor 


ve 


= 


; goatee. 


‘in white tie and tails. An admiring column- 

ist remarked, “I don’t know whether people 
come to see the pictures or his beautiful 
But they’re both worth the price 
of admission.” 


Over the years, at least ten million people 
have paid to see Burton Holmes and the 


_ colorful scenes of the many countries he 


Ba, 


has visited. With the longest record of any 
independent performer in show business, 


he is today more popular than ever. His 


Ne Le 


1947 season was one of the best of all, 
and during the winter of 1948 the theaters 
and halls reported that he was about the 
only one not hard hit by public inability to 
eat and be entertained on the same old 
income. 


. The first step toward his extraordinarily 


happy career was made in Paris in the long- 


4 


ago summer of 1886, when as a boy of 
sixteen he sat with his grandmother outside 
the Café de la Paix and vowed that he 
would travel as much as possible. It was his 
first trip abroad from his home, in Chicago. 
The smiling men and women of every 
nationality who passed .on foot or in car- 
riages aroused his curiosity. He sat at one 


of those friendly, round-topped little tables 


on the sidewalk at the very corner of the 
Place de YOpéra and the Boulevard des 
Capucines, and his grandmother explained 
that here he could see, so@ner or later, 
everyone of interest. It was literally the 
crossroads of the world. Young Holmes 


made a further vow that he would return 
_ to Paris many times, and on each visit. would 
come to this café, sit at this same table, and 


= 


watch the world go by, 
It so happened. All Leone the gay ’90s 


and the tranquil 1900s, on his way to or 


. 


from Egypt, the Holy Land, Russia, 
Turkey, Morocco, Spain—so many coun- 
tries—he sat at this table for an hour or 


fe 


two. He was there in 1918, in the uniform 


of a war correspondent. Then during the 
cocktail era of the ’20s, he saw the crowds 
of Americans and encountered numerous 
friends. “You know, I got awfully fond of 
that table,” he says. “It was almost like a 


symbol of my travels.” That is why, in 
1931, he bought it, for about $11.00 in our 
money, and eventually placed it on the ver- 
anda of his Hollywood home, where it is 
today. 


LONDON’S CRYSTAL PALACE 


The Crystal Palace was opened by Queen Victoria in 1854. At the turn of the century, 

when Burton Holmes took this picture, the mamoth and ungainly structure of steel 

and glass was considered one of the most remarkable sites in London. The building 
was finally destroyed by fire in 1936. 
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“Of course, I intend to take it back to 
Paris,” he declared recently. “But not until 
I can sit in my old spot again with some 
assurance that the word Peace in the name 
of the café means something.” 

It was certainly a more peaceful world 
into which Burton Holmes was born, in 
Chicago, January 8, 1870. Life seemed more 
stable, more secure, particularly to families 
like his that were well-to-do and could 
afford luxuries. As a child he traveled 


regularly with his parents to eastern summer 


AT AN ATHENS CAFE 


Burton Holmes first visited Athens 
when Greece revived the ancient 
Olympic Games in 1895. Typical mili- 
tary men of the period, these officers 
were soon to see action in the disastrous 
Graeco-Turkish War of 1897 which 
Greece gravely mismanaged and which 
filled the towns of northern Greece 
with destitute refugees. 


NURSEMAIDS IN BERLIN 


At the beginning of the twentieth century Berlin was stili con- 
sidered a crude and vulgar upstart among European capitals, 
even though its population had grown from 826,000 to nearly 
four million in three decades after the Franco-Prussian War. 
These nurse maids in Berlin’s residential section were wheeling 
children who may have been destined to see the disasters of 


two world wars. 


resorts or, in winter seasons, to Florida and 
California. He remembers the old Pull- 
mans with their plush upholstery and 
elaborate woodwork, and how they were 
first lighted by candles in alcoves between 
each berth section, and later by kerosene 
lamps. He also remembers that his father, 
a banker, granted a personal loan to a friend 
to build the original Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Car, and refused half interest in the 
business, never dreaming that he, the 
wandering son, would become one of the 
company’s best customers, paying full rates 
for some sixty nights out of each year for 
most of his life. 

His maternal grandmother influenced him 
most toward travel. She had been to 
Europe a number of times, even down the 
Volga in Russia, in the sixties. After her 
first trip abroad with young Burton, she 
took him again, in 1890, to see the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. 


He carried a Kodak on this journey, and- 


returning home, was persuaded by members 
of the newly-established Chicago Camera 
Club to show his pictures publicly. “To 
liven the occasion,” he says, “I wrote a brief 
account of my adventures and read the 
script while the man at the stereoptican 
changed the slides.” The result was $350 
for the club treasury which suggested to 
him that travel lecturing might be profit- 
able. 

Holmes did not realize the professional 
possibilities of this until three years later, 
however. He tried unsuccessfully to sell 
real estate, then worked as an eight-dollar 
a week clerk in a photo-supply house. Al- 
ways he felt the world outside Chicago 
calling to him; his wanderlust became so 
intense that, in 1892, his family let him go 
on a five-month tour of Japan. 


He immediately fell in love with Japan, 


‘ 


which he recalls “was the cleanest country 
I had ever seen . . . where the people were 
so polite and dressed so prettily; and the 
children were like butterflies.’ Since then 
he has made ten trips there, the last in 1932, 
and in spite of many changes and the dis- 
illusionment of a few years ago, has retained 
a deep affection for the land he enjoyed in 
his youth. 

The winter of 1893 was a decisive period 
for Holmes. There was a depression in the 
United States, and his father lost a fortune 
in the wheat market. “I had to support my- 
self somehow,” he says, “but I didn’t want 
to work.” The thought of returning to the 
photo-supply house, even at a higher salary, 
was obnoxious to him. He had taken a lot 
of pictures in Japan, and the slides were all 
hand-colored. He remembered the Camera 
Club benefit. So he hired a hall, and sent out 
invitations in the form of Japanese poem 
cards to his-mother’s calling list. This time 
the gross take-was $700, and his career was 
launched. 


Thereafter, in order to get material for 
his performances he visited every country 
in the world, except Afghanistan, [raq and 
Iran. He toured the independent and road- 
less empire of Morocco, went through the 
Peloponnesos by pony caravan, was the 
first to bicycle in Corsia and drive an auto- 
mobile in Denmark. On his trip to Russia 
in 1901, he decided to try out the new Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and it took him forty-two 
uncomfortable days to reach Vladivostok 
from Moscow. Arriving in Peking just 
after the Boxer Rebellion, he was one of 
the first civilians to enter the Forbidden 
City. 

Holmes originated the word ‘“Travelogue”’ 
in 1903 while filling an engagement in Lon- 
don, where he realized that a “lecture” was 
generally associated in British minds with 


IN LONDON ON LEAVE 


After the end of the Boer War in 1902 London was full of 

soldiers in smart uniforms who had seen action in South Africa 

or who had returned from other distant parts of the Empire. 

On his many trips to Europe Burton Holmes was a frequent 

visitor to London and his pictures form an invaluable record of 

that city as it was before World War I and the disastrous 
bombing of World War II. 
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some profound discourse. He popularized 
_ the travelogue in this country in his regular 
_ schedules and in a series of motion picture 
shorts which Paramount released every 
week for six years between 1915-21. 


He was the first to introduce motion pic- 
tures of travel. In 1897, he showed some that 
he had taken in Europe. The following year, 
while visiting the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
by stage coach, he made the first reels ever 
taken there. His were the original wartime 

movies; he showed American soldiers leav- 
ing Hawaii for battle in the Philippines in 

our Spanish War and later took them under 
fire in central Luzon during the Aguinaldo 
Insurrection. In 1899, he cranked the first 
motion picture camera ever brought to Japan 
or ‘China. 

The first movies were, of course, an ex- 
citing novelty. The fact that with Holmes 
they sometimes bore l:ttle connection with 
‘his lecture topic did not seem to bother the 
audience. Thus a slide lecture on “The 
‘Wonders of Thessaly” might be followed 
by “A Police Parade in Chicago” or “The 

~ Omaha Fire Department Responding to an 
Alarm.” The first authentic travel film was 
a scene outside St. Peters Cathedral in 
Rome with a herd of goats slowly crossing 
the piazza. Holmes wondered why this 
brought a laugh. He himself had failed to 
notice that one of the goats found it neces- 
sary to halt. 

Today, all of Holmes’s programs are in 

motion pictures, in color. He projects the 
original films instead of the customary 
copies, thus insuring a finer screen result. 

He employs a very small staff, including two 

camera assistants. New trips occupy only 

a few months of his year. From early Sep- 

tember until late April, he delivers some 
hundred and eighty lectures in theaters 
ranging in size from the Lobero in Santa 
Barbara to New York’s Carnegie Hall and 
Chicago’s Civic Opera House, and annually 


THE CAFE DE LA PAIX 
Burton Holmes first sat at the Café de la Paix when he was a 
boy of sixteen in 1886. On his many visits to Paris during his 
eareer the Café de la Paix has been a favorite vantage point to 
watch the transformations that have taken place in Paris. 


he makes a handsome profit of $150,000. 
_ Although he was at the front in France 
and Italy in 1918—as a correspondent for 
his own Travelogues, rather than the Press 
—overseas service in World War II was 
out of the question because of his age and 
an injury sustained in an automobile colli- 
sion in Finland in 1939. He referred to the 
accident not long ago in a lecture which 
showed the source of the Colorado River, 
high in the mountains, with water dripping 
off the ice. 


“How wonderful is nature!” he ex- 
claimed. “No two things are alike any- 
where. No two drops of water. No two 
atoms. No two people. But in Helsinki, 
in the hospital, where I was taken with a 
fractured leg, I discovered something that 
defied nature. For six weeks I had three 
meals a day, and they were all exactly alike.” 

This occurred in August of 739, and 
Holmes insisted upon being carried aboard 
the Gripsholm, which was the last passenger 
ship to reach New York before war broke 
out in Europe. That fall, he covered every 
lecture engagement, traveling with his leg 
in a cast. 


Burton Holmes married Margaret Oliver 
of Baltimore in 1914, and since then she 
has traveled with him. In 1935, they made 
a hundred-days flying trip to Setth 
America, and in 1942 went up the Yangtze 
by river boat as far as Chungking. They 
have a luxurious apartment in New York 
and a charming home in Hollywood where 
they spend a few months during lecture 
seasons ; but neither shows any inclination to 
settle down. Their interest in the world has 
kept them both young; they are constantly 
planning new trips. 

“Nobody has ever told me where I should 
go to make pictures or how I should take 
them,’ Holmes says with justifiable pride. 
“Naturally, ’'ve had to use discretion, but 
Tye always followed my own instinct, paid 


my own way, and satisfied my curiosity.” 
In 1930, for example, he and his wife 


_were in Paris, preparing to go to Germany. 


Mrs. Holmes decided to buy a hat between 
lunch and four o’clock train time. Arriving 
punctually, she was surprised to find that 
her husband had altered their plans, and 
instead of Berlin, they were headed for 
Abysinnia and the Coronation of Haile 
Selassie. 

When they reached Djibouti, the seaport 
for Abysinnia, the only train going to 
Addis-Ababa was filled because the Duke of 


\y 


NIGHT LIFE IN PARIS 


At the turn of the century there were 
a number of Latin Quarter Night Clubs 
which specialized in macabre and grue- 
some decorations. Typical of such boites 
de nuit was this cabaret adorned with 
bones and skulls. Black coffins served 
as tables. To the occasional tourist it 
offered a glimpse of what he naively 
thought was Parisian depravity. The 
regular customers were not impressed. 


ON A LONDON BUS 


A ride on the horse drawn London buses of the pre automobile 
days was a pleasant and leisurely experience. The driver wore 
a topper as did so many men in London at the time. Like their 
successors today the buses were plastered with advertisements. 
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Gloucester and his party of generals and 
admirals had taken all accommodations. But 
at the last minute, a car was attached for 
newspaper correspondents, and in this Mr. 
and Mrs. Holmes ;traveled as stewaways. 
It was a miserable 490 mile trip which took 
two nights and a day, and the only high- 
light came on the first morning when the 
train arrived at Diri-Dawa. An honor bat- 
talion of the Ethiopian Army was lined up 
on the platform to greet the Duke and his 
suite who were expected to attend a break- 
fast in town. But, dressed informally, and 
in a hurry to get to the occasion, the Duke 
was unobserved, and it was not until Burton 
Holmes got out of the Press Car looking 1m- 
pressive in a pith helmet, and with Mrs. 
Holmes on his arm, in her new Paris hat, 
looking every inch a duchess, that the sol- 
diers snapped to attention, drums rolled, 
guns were fired in salute, and in the back- 
ground the populace cheered 

The travelogue on “Imperial Abysinnia” 
was popular that season—the first glimpse 
that many Americans were given of the 
country soon to be ravaged by Mussolini 
and of the King of Kings who- was to 
present a dignified and tragic figure in the 
news. “I1e’s back there now,” says Holmes, 
“and I hope to Heaven he’s happier than 
some other kings I’ve met.” 

There are a lot of countries Holmes would 
like to reyisit, in spite of war changes. Italy, 
of course, which he has always loved, and 
Greece. Holmes likes to remember Greece 
in the happy year of 1895, when the 
Olympic Games were revived after twenty- 
six centuries, and he saw Bob Garrett of 
Princeton, who had never thrown a discus, 
win the classic event before a stupefied 
hundred thousand. He’d like to go back to 
Rabat in Morocco, where, in ’94, he risked 
a bullet through his head by photographing 
the new young sultan on his fine horse 


A STREET SCENE IN NAPLES 


In his lectures on Italy Naples with its magnificent bay was a 
favorite subject with Burton Holmes’ audiences. There was 
endless fascination also in the streets and people of the city, the 
aspects and activities of which were caught in so many of his 

photographs. 


mee 


accepting the allegiance of the desert chiefs. 


“| wish they’d let me into Russia again,” 


he declares seriously. I’d like to take some 
pictures there now. [ had an interesting trip 
in 1934; the Soviet Government gave me 
a very good time. But their present policy 
reminds me ot something Josef Hofmann, 
the pianist, told me years ago. He had just 
returned trom a concert tour in Tsarist 
Russia, and he said, ‘You can make photo- 
graphs, but the police are very dull-witted 
and fearful. lt they see a toreigner do 
anything they do not understand, they will 
stop him and take him to the police station 
for investigation. It is not possible for you 
to understand the smal! thinking of those 
big people.” 

Holmes speaks with understandable nos- 
talgia of the old days of travel, when no 
passports or visas were needed to visit any 
country, except Turkey and Russia. ‘Lhe 
Orient was then mysterious and romantic. 
Japan was quaint; China facinating. India, 
with all its filth and ignorance, offered the 
most beautiful monument to love, the Taj 
Mahal. And little places lke Bali, which 
Holmes called “the last Paradise,’ had not 
been spoiled, even by civilization. But now 
he points out that the Hawaiian Islands are 
still lovely, and one can go there practically 
overnight by clipper, whereas it once took 
him seven days from San Francisco. 

He suggests that French Canada is now 
a good country to visit. Why think of 
European Rivieras, he asks, when there is 
the Pacific Coast? Mexico, as everybody 
knows, is within easy distance with its al- 
luring towns and cities, and Yucatan and 
Guatemala are comfortably accessible. All 
American eyes are turning to Central and 
South America, where so much fun can be 
had. 

“Of all the cities [ have seen,” he says, 
“Rio is the most beautiful, without any 


question. The most thrilling experience of 
my life was crossing the Andes by plane 
from Santiago in Chile to Buenos-Aires. 
The most awe-inspiring sight, the great 
cataracts of the Iguazu. 

“So there are always places to go. The 
world may be small when you sit at home 
and think of it in terms of your neighbor- 
hood, but it seems pretty big and wonderful 
when you're traveling. For sixty-three 


years, ever since I first went to Paris, Pve 
felt that ‘the world was mine oyster.’ But 
not that “which I with sword will open’ as 
Shakespeare put it. Too many unpleasant 
fellows have tried that method. I prefer to 
open it gently and in that way find the pearl.” 


IN YOKOHAMA 


Burton Holmes visited Japan many 
times before the outbreak of World 
War II. In 1892 his family permitted 
him to make a five months’ tour of that 
country. He made his last trip in 1932. 


PAGEANTRY OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


In the early days of the century the most arrogant and im- 
pressive displays of military pomp passed through the Branden- 
burg Gate and down Unter den Linden. The Brandenburg Gate 
continued to be a symbol of German arrogance under Hitler. 


It was demolished during the air raids of World War II. 


AN UNDERGROUND HOSPITAL 


Russian prisoners were used to build this 
and other huge underground military hos- 


ST. HELIER, JERSEY’S CAPITAL pitals. A warren of corridors, wards, 
3 capital of the largest and most important of the Channel Islands is again operating theaters and dispensaries, this 
becoming the busy seaport it was in pre-war days. underground hospital was hewn out of solid 


rock in two and half years. 


THE JEWEL OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Pak by Joan and John R. Simmons 


Photographs by John R. Simmons 


The Channel island world famous for its tine breed of cows is restoring its 
herds to prewar strength and obliterating the evil effects of Nazi despotism. 


“THREE-AN’ SIX, Guy .. . and | wish | “I got a boy over there,” he went on, theater on the island. Well, have a good 
1 was comin’ with yer.” proudly. “He’s an actor, in repertory, time!” 

Our Cockney cabbie was wistful as he y'know. Haven’t seen him for six months. “We must have dropped some confetti!” 
deposited us before the imposing doors of Go and see ’’em;; they’re pretty good. They’re | Joan mused self-consciously as we walked 
Airways Terminal. at the Playhouse, St. Helier; it’s the only across the hall to register our baggage. But 


4 _ BUILT BY THE INVADERS AT CORBIERE POINT 
~The German invaders fortified the entire coastline of the island At Corbiére Point on Jersey’s rocky coastline a pillbox was 
_ of Jersey. Workmen are still toiling to demolish the massive built during the German occupation to dominate the plateau 
= ; and unsightly gun emplacements. ; overlooking the lighthouse. 


I was thinking of the cabbie’s connection 
with the island, something of a symbol of 
the long link between Jersey—and, indeed, 
the group of Channel Isles—and the “Main- 
land,” as the islanders prefer to call Britain. 

Within an hour we were airborne, sam- 
pling the luxury of a B.E.A. Dakota. Re- 
laxing in pullman comfort with tea and 
cakes, memories flooded back to wartime 
trips in bare, cheerless Dakotas stripped for 
transport. The captain came aft for a chat 
as the stn-freckled Channel unfurled 
swiftly from the southern shore of the Isle 
of Wight below us. After wartime adven- 
tures with the Pathfinders, the captain told 
us, the twice-daily trips between the islands 
and the mainland were just catching the 
8:20 to the City. 

The neat French patchwork of the Cap 
de la Hague appeared below us and, through 
the mist to the west, the rocky plateau that 
is Alderney, the northernmost island in the 
group. 

‘We shall be down in ten minutes,” the 
captain said, as he made his way forward 
to the cabin. 

Guernsey and neighboring Sark were lost 
in haze but shortly, as the plane lost height 
and banked gently to the east, the haze gave 
way to the brilliant sun and our first glimpse 
of Jersey was of the lighthouse at La 
Corbiére, rising from the sea at the south- 
west corner of St. Ouen’s Bay, its long 
shadow thrown across the rocks of which 
it warns. We circled eastwards over the 
long yellow shore of St. Brelade’s Bay and 
flew over sandy bunkers and long wind- 
swept grass to touch down on the perimeter 
of the modern airport; then taxied to a 
stop before the reception buildings, where 
visitors lounged with tea on the sun decks 
and officials busied themselves with arriving 
passengers beneath a dominant plaque bear- 
ing the shield and Arms of Jersey. 

This plain shield, with its three golden 
lions passant. gardunt, closely resembles the 


The forebears of the inhabitants of Jersey 

were Norman French and the present 

Inhabitants have many of the characteris- 

tics of their ancestors. The official language 

is French but most of the people also speak 
English. 
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Royal Arms of England; but to Jerseymen 
it has a far deeper significance than a mark 
of loyalty to and dependence upon the 
British Throne. To the islanders, the Arms 
are a constant reminder of the unique posi- 
tion which they hold within the British 
Commonwealth. The Arms bear the motif 
of the Banner of Normandy, for, at the 
time of the Norman conquest of Britain in 
1066, the Channei Isles formed part of the 
Duchy. The Jersey historian, Rev. Philip 
Falle, records that the Isles, “being not on 
the conquered but on the conquering side,” 
were not subjected to the wide changes in 


laws, customs and language as was Eng- 


land. 

The islands gained the favor of King 
John who, as Earl of Mortain, had been 
lord of the Isles and when, in 1205, Eng- 
land was separated from continental Nor- 
mandy, the islanders remained loyal to John. 
The Constitutions which King John granted 
the islands differed little from those of 
Normandy and their laws and _ privileges, 
including that of self-government, ratified 
by various Royal Charters, remain in many 
respects the same today. 

Our St. Helier hotel on the Esplanade 
overlooks the statue of Queen Victoria and 
the modern harbor. Because of far-receding 
tides at low water the harbor is somewhat 
restricted in handling big shipping, but large 
sums of money have been spent to provide 
safe harborage on an abnormally dangerous 
coast. 

Just before dusk we climbed to the 
heights of Fort Regent, a formidable bul- 
wark fortified for centuries. Here, now, in 
rusting barbed wire and fading German 
signs, we saw the first evidence of Jersey’s 
greatest modern tragedy—the Nazi occupa- 
tion of World War II. From this vantage 
point the capital, St. Helier, sprawled be- 
hind the harbor in a tumbling confusion of 
grey stone, yellow brick houses and red 
roofs. In the center of the town the sharp 


Like many inhabitants of Jersey this 

quarryman has never traveled across the 

narrow body of water separating his island 

from England. Before the war large 

quantities of granite were exported from 
a Jersey. 


Jersey is an intensely cultivated island, 
particularly noted for potatoes and tomatoes. 
In addition to vegetables this stall at St. 
E Helier carries meat and flowers. 


Farming is a family affair in Jersey and 
here a mother and a father lend a hand to 
stack tomato plants for transplanting. 


This farmer had thirty-five prime head of 

Jersey cows before the war; now he has 

only twelve. Several years must pass before 

Jersey’s famous herds can be restored to 
full strength. 


Thomas’ church stabbed the 


spire of St. 
sky escaping, it seemed, from the crowded, 


narrow streets at its ieet. In the falling 
dark the twinkling house lights and the 
darting car lamps gave the little capital the 
dizzy appearance of a pin table when the 
coin hits the jackpot. 

Behind our hotel lay Royal Square, the 
hub of the island. And here, next morning, 
in the Salle des Etats (States Chamber) we 
heard from Sir Alexander Coutanche some- 
thing of the administration of the island by 
one of the oldest and smallest legislative 
assemblies in the Empire. When it is in 
session fifty-five members crowd into the 
tiny horseshoe-shaped Chamber. Sir Alex- 
ander, the Bailiff, is the highest civil authority 
and his seat on the dais is seven inches 
higher than that of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
This last is a symbol of the limited civil 
power of the Governor, who has no vote in 
the States. Twelve Jwrats, elected for life, 
form—together with the Bailiff—the Judi- 
cial Bench of the Royal Court. Before a 
recent change in the Constitution, the Jwrats 
aad automatic seats in the States, now only 
those who are also-Senators may sit. The 
Dean, like the Lieutenant-Governor, may 
address the House but has not the right to 
vote. Each of the twelve parishes is chiefly 
er by its Connétable (in England 
he would be the chairman of the parish 
council). In addition to the twelve Senators 
there are 28 Députés, or M.P.S, twelve from 
t. Helier, three from St. Saviour, two each 
rom St. Brelade, St. Lawrence and St. 
lement and one from each of the other 
even parishes. 

, Although French is our official lang- 


THE BAILIFF 


Sir Alexander Cou- 
tanche, the Bailiff of 
Jersey, presides over 
one of the smallest 
and one of the oldest 
legislative assemblies 
in the British Empire, 
the Salle des Htats or 
States Chamber. A 
constitution was 
granted to the Chan- 
nel Islands in 1205 
by King, John and the 
laws and _ privileges 
remain much the same 
as they were at that 


time. 
uage,” said Sir Alexander, tall and dis- 
tinguished in his scarlet State robes, 


“speakers have the option of either lang- 
uage, and the net effect to the lay visitor 
is of a minor Babel!” 

The strong-mindedness of the Bailiff and 
the members was the chief factor in the 
Germans’ policy of Jaissez-faire in their 
early occupation. Except towards the end, 
when food was short, the Nazis caused less 
trouble than on neighboring Guernsey. 

Sir Alexander recalled, “Although their 
officers sat in the gallery when the States 
were in session, we managed to keep them 
away from Standing Committee meetings 
where most of the Island’s business is dis- 
cussed.” 

The Bailiff felt that the Germans wished 
to create the impression that they were 
really “decent chaps” like the British they 
respected. 

“They showed their true colors Siler 
food became desperately short, and it was 
then that their atrocities started.” 

If the Germans worried the States little 
they certainly left their mark on the country- 
side. Wherever we went on the island we 
saw ruins of dwellings demolished to pro- 
vide wood and steel for the stubby gun 
emplacements and observation towers which 
disfigured every beach and grassy cliff. The 
rusting barbed-wire camp on the Five Mile 
Road along the west coast ; the machine gun 
and searchlight platforms; these are the 
montiments to the sufferings of Russian and 
Polish labor gangs transported to Jersey. A 
story of that camp was told us by the fore- 
man of a gang breaking up concrete em- 
placements on the beaches. 


A housewife complained to the camp 
Commandant about the beatings of the slave- 
prisoners she could see from her bedroom 
window. The following day two soldiers 
boarded up the lady’s windows. “Now you 
have no cause to complain,” said the Com- 
mandant. “You will see no more beatings!” 

The farmers we talked with had mixed 
grievances. They had something of an ad- 
vantage during the occupation and they 
could claim a certain freedom of movement. 
Nevertheless, the Germans seriously reduced 
their stocks before release came and al- 
though the steep, terraced fields could 
quickly be resown to yield an almost pre- 
war harvest, in the matter of dairy cattle 
the farmers were not so sure. The deer- 
faced Jersey cow, famous the world over 


(Continued on Page 33) 


In Jersey as in many parts of England the 

bicycle is a popular means of locomotion. 

Each bicycle must carry a license plate 
and is taxed one half dollar annually. 


Flowers are one of Jersey’s most lucr ative 


particularly its beautiful tulips, 


lilies and arbutus. 


exports, 
magnolias, 
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by Nancy K. Vardaman 


Photographs by Ray J. Manley from Western Ways 


Travels Trip of the Month 


VE NEVER understood why 
travelers speak of Mexico and us- 
ually mean only the great Central 
Plateau. Granted that most of the 
country’s population and wealth are 
centered in the plateau in and near 
Mexico City, there are other sec- 
tions of our southern neighbor well 
worth investigating. 

Sonora, second largest of Mexico’s 
twenty-eight states, lies south of 
Arizona. It is about the size of North 
Dakota, has about five hundred thous- 
and people living in it, and every one 
of them seems to be gracious, charm- 
ing and friendly. Its capital city, 
Hermosillo, can be reached by a fine 
paved highway. from Nogales on the 
Arizona border. Unless you want to 
stop at Magdalena, which-is a lovely 
little Mexican village, you can drive 


The Plaza de Cortes in Guaymas 
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straight through in well under four 
hours. and be in honest-to-goodness 
Mexico, not tourist-land. 

Hermosillo is 182 miles south of 


Arizona, and the port-of-entry for_ 
secure a 


Sonora is Nogales. You 
tourist permit from your Mexican 
consulate before you cross the in- 
ternational border; this costs $2.10, 
and is good for six months. If you 
take foreign-made camera equipment 
with you, it is best to declare it with 
U.S. customs, since this makes it 


easier to bring it back with you. And 


be certian you have your car regis- 
tration and certificate of ownership 
with you. The Mexican customs offi- 


cials are very friendly and cour- 
teous, and entering Mexico is a 
simple and pleasant procedure. 


As you leave Nogales, Sonora, you 


is one of the, most 


luxurious hotels in 


ms 


drive through country which is like 
an extenuation of our own South- 
west, particularly Arizona, This 
northern part of the state is cattle 
country, too, and has its own moun- 
tain ranges. The great Sierra Madre 
Occidente to the east is cone reason 
Sonora developed almost independ- 
ently of the rest of Mexico, and has 
maintained practically an autonomous 
self-government since the days of 
Spanish rule. It is the “Texas” of 
Mexico, in regard to its feeling of 
independence; and it’s the “Virginia” 
or “mother of presidents.” Despite 
its comparative isolation and _ its 
sparse population, Sonora has sup- 


plied four of Mexico’s presidents 
since 1920: de la Huerta. Obregon, 
Calles, and Rodriguez. Rodriguez, 


famed general and one of Mexico’s 
richest men, accepted the governor- 
ship of his padre chica in 1943, and 
it has been due to his leadership that 
Sonora has roused itself from its 
four hundred year-old lethargy. Like 
a sleeping giant, Sonora has come 
awake and has discovered its own 
strength. The result is a tremend- 
ous surge of vitality which has been 
nothing more or less than a peaceful 
revolution—in a state famed for 
providing most of the leaders of 
the 1910 revolution in Mexico. 


Just for the record, this is a brief 
summary of what has happened since 
1943 when Abelardo Rodriguez be- 
came governor of Sonora. At that 
time there was little industry in the 
state, tax collections had bogged 
down completely ; no new roads were 
being’ built and most of the ones in 
existence were little more than cow 


The city of Guaymas in the 

Gulf of California is located 

in one of the world’s finest 
sport fishing areas. 


trails. Because of drouth, four hun- 
dred thousand cattle had died during 
three years.—and Sonora’s is a cattle 
economy, first of all. About 33,000 
pupils were attending schools, and 
these were pretty sorry affairs. The 
illiteracy rate was high, and there 
was not a single college-level edu-. 
cational institution in the state. 
Hermosillo, the capital city, was a_ 
“quaint and picturesque” spot, with 
narrow cobblestone streets, old adobe 
buildings, a few old-fashioned hotels 

During tht last six years, over 
fifty new industries have been es- 
tablished in Sonora; among these, | 
Mexico’s finest textile plant, and 
several beef processing and canning 
plants—Sonora’s reply to the U.S. 
quarantine of beef due to hoof and 
mouth disease. Fishing rights out! 
of Guaymas in the Gulf of Califor- 
nia were formerly leased to foreign-! 
ers (Japanese, before the war). To- 
day there is a $25,000,000 frozen. 
shrimp industry, Mexican-owned and 
Mexican-operated, in Guaymas. Five 
hundred thousand acres in the Rios’ 
Mayo-Yaqui area are under irrigated 
cultivation. 

There has not been one centavo-| 
increase in tax rates, but tax reveune| 
has soared, due to instituting modern 
assessment and collection methods. 
And forty-two per cent of the state’s 
budget is spent for educational pur-| 
poses. Already more than half of the 
state’s six hundred schools have been 
either repaired or replaced—by mod- 
ern school buildings that any U.S, 
community would be mighty proud 
to own. A university has been built 


enough young educated people in al’ 
Sonora to make up a college entrance 
class, except at the grammar schoo 
level. 

The emphasis in training is ow 
teachers. Sonora wants the fines 
teachers it can get, and is trainin 
its own. Civil service status and in) 
creased salaries are attracting man) 
capable young Sonorans to the edu 
cational field. And illiteracy h 


ermosillo was ‘established by 
the Spanish missionary Father 
Kino who later established 
Missions as far north as Tuc- 
; son, Arizona. 


ropped to five thousand in a state 


f five hundred thousand. Rodriguez 


orked out a pretty good system 
yr reminding people illiteracy was 
9 joke. He plastered cantinas, where 
cons hang out, with this sign: “If 
sur friend can’t read this, don’t buy 
im a drink. Send him to school with 
ie other kids.” Those who didn’t 
njoy being laughed at learnéd to 
sad but fast. 

And as for Hermosillo, itself, the 
ice-lifting job it has done on itself 
} almost incredible. Over a thousand 
uiles of road have been built, and the 
aved highway into Hermosillo soon 
ill reach Guaymas. And, to look 
t the capital city, you’d figure most 
f the $50,000,000 spent. on non-resi- 
ent construction in Sonora went to 
nproving Hermosillo. 

The city positively glistens with 
eautiful new buildings. The new 
brary-museum building opposite the 
niversity is probably one of the 


lost beautiful public buildings-in the— 


Vestern hemisphere. It was designed 
y famed Mexican architect, Felipe 
Y. Ortega, who has moved to, Herm- 
sillo from Mexico City because the 
onorans “let me build exactly as I 
lease.” Ortega-designed homes, 
otels, motels, and business houses 
e modern, attractive—and, at a 
ingle glance, his. So are his public 
nildings. 0 


There are several new modern 
otels in Hermosillo, where rates 
: 

e modest and accommodations 


uxurious. We stayed at the De Anzas 
hiefly because it was newly opened 
nd Ortega-designed. Our pleasant 
ouble room with bath cost 25 pesos 
or two; at the present rate of ex- 
hange, 8% to 1, this was well under 
3. Meals—good ones, often featur- 
ng seafoods from Guaymas—start 
t 5 pesos, or about 65c. a mixed 
inks at the bar cost well under 


I enjoyed™ shopping, mostly be-. 
ise the shops are for Mexicans, 
ot tourists. You may need an in- 
erpreter if your Spanish is not so 
od; Sonorans haven't the com- 
and of English that the tourist- 


lanes of the plateau provide. But 
interpreters are available, at little 
expense, and your hotel manager re- 


‘gards himself as your personal host, 


so he’ll be glad to help you. He'll 
plan conducted tours, be an in- 
terpreter, or anything else you can 
think up. Hector Sanchez, at the 
De Anza is as fine a hotel manager 
as you'll ever find—and he does 
better than speak American—he un- 
derstands Americans. 


I can think of nothing pleasanter 
as a prolonged winter vacation than 
to spend several months in Herm- 
osillo’s sunshine and tropical splen- 
dor. Here is beauty—with modern 
plumbing, and at a modest price. 
There’s a fine country club with 
a big dance pavilion, bar, and big 
swimming pool, and a nine hole 
golf course. Ranchers near Herm- 
osillo provide all the requirements 
for hunting trips—or horseback rides 
—into the mountains. 

And, eigthy-eight miles to the 
south, there’s Guaymas, one of the 
world’s finest sportfishing areas, with 
marlin and swordfish practically 
guaranteed! Guaymas has hotel ac- 
commodations to meet your purse. 
If it’s nice and fat, you can stay at 
the beautiful Playa de Cortes, under 
the same Byfield management as 
Chicago’s Hotel Sherman’s Pump 
Room, and one of the most luxurious 
hotels in Mexico. It’s managed local- 
ly by a pint-sized American gal, Mrs. 
Eldred Holbert-Tanner. The way she 
bosses her staff of Yaqui Indians 
is out of this world. The Yaquis are 
supposed to be the fiercest of all 
Mexico’s Indian tribes; as Mrs. Tan- 
ner explains it, Playa de Cortes 
raises theirs from pups. Young sons 


Lying 182 miles south of the Arizona border, ; 
way through rolling hill country. The population is approximately fifty thousand. 


The Library Museum building at Hermosillo is a_ fine 
example of the work of the famous Mexican architect, 
Filipe N. Ortega. 


of employees are trained from youth 
to join the hotel staff when they grow 
up. The cuisine is wonderful here, 
and considering all the luxury thrown 
in, the rates aren’t bad—around $25 a 
day per person, two in a room, in- 
cluding three meals you'll never for- 
get. 

For the more modest purse, there’s 
the old Miramar Beach Hotel, a 
cottage-plan hotel operated on the 
European plan, with a fine dining 
room. Both Playa de Cortes and 


Miramar are on the beach. 

Sonora is Mexico, but if you're 
looking only for quaint peons dozing 
in the sunshine, serape over shoulder, 
sombrero shading against the sun, 
don’t look in Hermosillo, Sonora’s 
capital and Mexico’s “little beauty.” 
Because Hermosillo has washed its 
face and combed its hair, and it’s 
one of the prettiest little cities you 
will ever find. Once you find it, 
chances are you'll dread leaving it, 
and saying, ‘Adios, amigos.” 


=) 


Hermosillo is reached by paved high- 
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we nterchangeable Ee babe 
a for De, and for Bad 


All costumes, shoes and accessories from Sax Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Photographs by Larry Gordon. Fashions edited by Lilian Lewis. 


HE pictured interchangeable wardrobe is perfect anywhere— 
on sea or on land. It is functional, beautiful, and best of all imaginative, 
\for it has the chameleon ability of adapting itself to mood, place and 
occasion by the simple process of combining separables and accessoris- 
ing the costume for day or.evening wear. 
_ 1. The Davidow tweed suit in red, green, beige, with snake skin 
buttons and narrow belt, worn by the girl on the left, is an ideal 
(gving-away costume. A cashmere cardigan accompanies it. The silk 
‘turban-like band is one of the Tatiana du Plessix accessories that may 
also be worn with the practical travel hat her companion wears, after 
‘the quill is removed. This hat lends itself to many types of adornment 
ince the trim is removable. The Sophie designed short coat has a belted 
back and back pleating. 2. The short coat may be worn over dresses 
and skirts such as this knife-pleated one now teamed with a Caerlee 
Saks Fifth Avenue exclusive cashmere cardigan and short-sleeve pull- 
‘over. Linen shoes are perfect with this outfit. The leopard belt may 
e worn for day or even’ng. 3. Interchangeable for the casual evening— 
the jersey sweater with scooped"heckline and knitted lattice design. 
The skirt billows out from a narrow waist band. 4. Exactly right for 
‘deck tennis is this‘tubular knit top worn with white pique shorts, very 
‘tailored, very boyish. The jacket of white cricket cloth with an emblem 
embroidered on the breast pocket may team with skirts and shirts, 
‘cotton dresses and sports clothes. 5. The nylon taffeta strapless bathing 
‘suit, with petal top and flared skirt with swirling ribbing around it, is 
unctional and flattering: 6. There is glamour in the Jane Derby de- 
signed moss green and grey skirt and cashmere three-quarter sleeved 
sweater top, The flared skirt has'a self-contour belt. 7, For change, the 
Jipper-satin skirt may couple with the tiny collared, rhinestone- 
buttoned jersey sleeveless top shown with a short chiffon evening skirt. 
the embroidered grosgrain band ties in the back. 8. Perfect for either 
ay or evening are these two Mollie Parnis dresses in moonlit wool 


ind jersey. 


TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


by Ted Shane 
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ACROSS 


Queen of the Ocean Greyhounds 
Believe it or not, he’s a town in Indiana 
(you’ll feel his presence soon) 

This continent is hardly a Minor matter 
in Stalin’s plans 
New York City, 
westward migration 


once important in 


Two prepositions in one 

There’s one in Fla., Ia., Tex., Ecu., 
Mex., Nic., Sp. (he gets around!) 
What to do to Johnny to make him 
smart 

Here’s a sticker for you! 

Duties to be done 

Kwajelein, or any ring-shaped coral 
reef, lagoon included 

They follow Lana Turner down the 


street (masc.) 

A instant to Father Time 

German ship owner, est. North German 
Lloyd Line (1808-'93) 

Historical, unhappy part of Greece. Chief 
cities: Thessalonika, Vodena, Seres 
Highway to the North Pole 


7 Head heater, or kind of angry land 


World’s bestknown unknown author 
Natural anartment, lit by stalactites 
and moonlight 

Forbidding expression 

Fortified seaport Hitler dedicated to 
the freedom of the North Seize 

What Eastern College is known for its 
dark, hazy outlook? 

Family that once owned New York and 
bred net horses 

MC 
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River, rises Plateau de Longres, flows 
sensibly into turbulent Channel 
Resort, nicknamed America’s 
ground 

Hunk 

Mariners have a hard time grasping it 
A blazing success at Xmas 

Mister (Henry) Roberts 

Fowl! balls (‘‘not” Swedish laughs) 
Hobo Pullmans 


Play- 


7 Those who travel a lot, do this to their 


troubles 

The Yearn Tree, 
Trail 

What Radio 
Everest does 
Assualt, as on travel agency by Cruise- 
hungry folk 

Paradise Lost 

People bound to get somewhere in this 
world 

Hare-brained females 


DOWN 


Dumb Dora insists it’s raised on Malta 
Pacifically afloat 

The Orinoco, Amazon, Plata 

Famed Clipper. flie between N. Y. & 
Boston 


grows on lonesome 


City, Old Faithful or 


She’s in Ga., Mich., Neb. and Wis. and 
fought over in Crimean War. Gets 
around, eh? 

Pin-like 

City overshadowed by. Mt. Rainier 


(Ue ee eee 
|| 


9 It may be a passing male fancy but 
it’s one of the chief supports of women 

10 Kind of Angeles 

11 Deepfreezia, a Lowdown Land, contains 
Enderbyland, Little America, penguins, 
icecubes etc. 

12 Deseret State, site of Zion Nat’l Park 
Bryce Canyon 

13 Female argument clinchers 

21 What Clipper nilots use for gas 

23 Fibulator 

26 Part of month Caesar didn’t have to 
beware 

28 This pole get stuck in backwards 

29 Most ancient of the Rockfellers 

30 Became vertical 

31 They contain about 100 running feet, 
are wellgrounded in the tropica 

32 Name of Frechman 

33 Land of Yogi, Madras and Nehru 

35 It’s on the house. folks. 

36 Pinkham’s » New Hampshire ski 
resort 

39 Fabulous little fellow, 
Europe’s underground 

41 Girl’s this’ll put a curl in your hair! 

43 Lie backwards 

46 This can be very upsetting to an ocean 
traveler 

48 What to do to that impulse to get up 
and go places 


operates in 


51 Malay Island, also known as Prince 
of Wales I. 

52 Plunged off a ladder into the sea of 
matrimony 


54 City that’s also a punctuation mark 

56 Yakata Machine (coll.) 

57 Hawkeye State, sounds corny 

59 Late French actress (1859-1924) 

69 Worry is a great one 

62 Italian Doughville 

63 Place where the businessmen holds his 
secretary in high regard 

64 1/100th of a yen (pl.) 

66 Three of these are found in Southern 


Seas 
68 Shrunken heights 
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Giacommini, the Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, “has not treated 
me well. A little better, perhaps, 
than the Americans from whom 
we have had nothing except “We 
shallesee. 2? 

The only Communist government 
outside the Iron Curtain has had to 
look around for some means of get- 
ting the money to pay the wages of 
all the people employed by the state, 
about ten percent of the nation being 
employed on the sixty-three miles of 
national road alone. Their solution of 
the difficulty was a strange one. In 
defiance of all Marxist tradition, they 
decided this spring to construct a 
kursaal, a gaming casino on the 
Monte Carlo pattern. Any capitalist 


group which wanted to make an 
offer was welcomed, A group of 


Genoese shipbuilders was given the 
contract to construct a properly fitted 
kursaal and an adequate one hundred- 
room hotel in exchange for the neces- 
sary sum down to balance this year’s 
budget and for a varying percentage, 
with a guaranteed minimum, of the 
tables’ takings. 

The San Marino Casino has, since 
the first of August, been attracting 
the public into the tiny national 
theater where under the suave, pro- 
fessional supervision of fifty San 
Remo croupiers holidaymakers are 
carefully risking their two lire chips 
mostly, as yet, one at a time. As in 


all casino towns the local inhabitants 


are not admitted to the tables, only 
visitors to the town being accorded 
the legel privilege of gambling. The 
San Marinese are not much inter- 
ested. 

The more imaginative and the more 
polit‘cally minded of the San Mari- 
nese regard the casino as the writing 
on the wall. There are no signs inside 
the little republic of any Russian 


influence, no propaganda advertising days.” | 
{ 
[See 


HOW TO PLEASE 210 MILLION PEOPLE 
(Continued from Page 12) 


of his vehicle. Some states forbid 
smoking on a bus. Keep off all 
drinks; if one does sneak on and 
gets bothersome, eject him. Let ro- 
mance blossom where it will, but 
eject the masher. Except for Seeing 
Eye dogs, no animals or pets allowed. 
This rule was drawn after a harm- 
less snake escaped from its wicker 
basket and slithered merrily across 
seats, creating female pandemonium. 
One women tried to bring her small 
dog aboard by wearing it around her 
neck like a fur piece. 

Eight hours of rest are required. 
En route the driver eats lightly to 
avoid drows‘ness. Never does he 
forget to stop and open the bus door 
at every railroad crossing. This is 
not merely to hear any whistle; the 
physical effort of pushing the door 
lever breaks the monotonous rhythm 
of driving and alerts the driver’s 
senses. It is taught that the best 
control is maintained by grasping the 


steering wheel at “a quarter past 
nine.” 


THE WORLD'S SMALLEST REPUBLIC 
(Continued from Page 9) 


_So there will be intrigue. 


Communism, no imitations of Soviet) 
methods. Hermingildo Gasperrone, a. 
lean, brown, spare leader of the Com- 
munist Party made this claim: 
“There hasn’t been a political arrest 
since we have been in power; there 
has been no_ nationalization nor 
socialization of anyone’s property; 
we're not even strictly Socialist. Be- 
fore being Communist, we are San 
Marinese and we haven't any outside 
contacts.” Yet all their more voluble 
Opponents suggest that such a quiet. 
form of Communism must be danger- 
ous. To establish a casino the govern- 
ment had to abrogate certain ancient 
laws which forbade gambling. Lawyer 
Bonfernini, the Leader of the Op-: 
position, a spry, loquacious little man, 
could see nothing good in this. “Hav- 
ing no other way,’ he emphasized, 
“They had to start a gaming house. 
Around | 
the green baize tables there have 
ahways been spies—and there will be' 
counterespionage, too.” San Marino” 
looks like being the ideal place for a) 
holiday. He could have thought of 
no better method of publicity. | 

Whatever the motives behind the 
strangest of budget balances, another 
Monto Carlo is growing up, not this’ 
time a principality, a playground of; 
the rich, of the renowned and of. 
royalty, but a twentieth century job, 
under Communist auspices, where the 
call of faites vos jeux may seem to 
have acquired some added signific-| 
ance. Steady backing of the Red 
does not, as yet, seem to have got: 
San Marino very far and the small 
stakes round the roulette tables show! 
few signs of getting it much larger.) 

The oldest of the republics has at; 
any rate cast her dice upon tables. 
One gnarled ancient gave a wine-| 
stained opinion: “In my day we liked 
a bit of everything. I still don’t think) 
they grows ’em any different nowa-| 


The 9000 men who steer the buses 
are all “defensive drivers.” They al- 
ways assume that other drivers oni 
the road are going to do the damn 
fool thing. That is, they never put 
their passengers in a situation where 
their safety depends upon the other 
driver’s good sense. 


At a crossroad near Port Allegany, 
Pennsylvania, an elderly lady climbs 
on the bus, cracks a joke with thé 
driver, greets two passengers and 
eases herself into a seat. “It’s good 
to get out of the house,” she con; 
fides. “I go to town a couple times 
a week. Shopping and visiting 
friends. The bus gives me a little 
change. Been doing it for fourteer 
years. Guess I’d be kind of los 
without it.” 


To Carl Eric Wickman there are 
no sweeter words. To him, Grey: 
hound’s passengers are not just 21! 
million tickets a year sold, but 21€ 
million fellow Americans to b 
pleased. “ “a 


No Change-in Travel Taxes 

_ Travel legislation bogged down 
‘completely in the first session of the 
8lst Congress. Not a single travel 
bill was passed. This situation, creat- 
ed primarily by congressional wrang- 
ling over more controversial Ad- 
Ministration issues developed des- 
pite one of the best organized fights 
for travel legislation in history. 

_ The most concerted battle on the 
part of the travel industry undoubt- 
edly was in behalf of the abolition of 
the fifteen per cent transportation 
tax. This now definitely will be car- 
tied over to January. The industry is 
solidly behind repeal but there is a 
division of sentiment on the part of 
government branches involved. Ef- 
forts of the industry to convince 
Congress of the need for repeal have 
not been wasted. Almost every mem- 
ber agrees the tax should come off, 
but the greatest barrier to action is 
the federal budget situation. Budget 
deficits naturally -preclude cuts in 
taxes. However, the chances for re- 
peal of the travel tax next session 
appear very good, Already there has 
been talk among congressional leaders 
that excise taxes generally will have 
to be revised even if it means an in- 
crease in other taxes. 


: 


New Traffic Treaty 


Nineteen nations, including the 
United States, have signed a new 
ieaty in the regulation of interna- 
onal motor traffic. The treaty was 
adopted in September, 1949, at a 
orld conference on Road and 
Motor Transport, sponsored by the 
United Nations at Geneva. 


The ‘treaty, which — establishes 
andard rules for motorists and 
otor vehicles ~crossing national 
oundaries, is the first of its kind 
fo be adopted since 1926. It is also 
the first to be signed by the United 
tates. 

Under the terms of the treaty the 
merican taking his own car to 
urope will be able to drive abroad 
his home state license plate and 
gistration documents. Until now 
e has had to obtain foreign plates 
d driving documents. The Inter- 
tional Travel Department of the 
merican Automobile Association, 
ch this year will handle the ship- 
nt of three thousand cars to 
urope, believes the new treaty “will 
ninate yards of red tape and thus 
encourage cotntless Americans to 
lake their cars with them to Europe.” 
Already signed by the State De- 
ttment representatives at the Gene- 


ted to the Senate for ratification 
January, then to the President for 
ature into law. ek 


hat Travelers think about Europe 
he United States Department of 


nts from American tourists 


conference, the treaty will be pre-— 


merce reports some interesting | 


our 


peace and justice. 
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who visited western Europe during 
the summer season: 

Favorite fields of interest were the 
museums, concerts, athletic events 
and night life, in that order. The 
most popular single item of foreign 
merchandise purchased by Ameri- 
cans was French perfume. Next 
items of merchandise in the order of 
their popularity were Swiss watches, 
French and Italian gloves, Italian 
leather goods and silks, and British 
antiques and woolens. No “red tape” 
restrictions on buying foreign goods 
were encountered although a num- 
ber of tourists said Europeans could 
sell more if shop keepers had more 
merchandise on their shelves, and if 
there were wider selections in sizes 
of clothing articles. 


Other highlights: tourists found 
transportation facilities good; the 
majority of travelers were satisfied 
with the hotel service, food and beds. 
Those interviewed visited an average 
of 3% countries; the European trips 
cost about what had been estimated 
before leaving the U.S.; they realized 


‘that the dollars spent were aiding 


the economic rcovery of the coun- 
tries visited, 

Most of those interviewed had 
words of praise for the courtesies 
shown them by Europeans. In gen- 
eral, tourists were satisfied with the 
quality of cooking, particularly in 


- France, Italy, Switzerland and Hol- 


land. Some were of the opinion that 
French restaurants were too high, 
although most considered them fair 
and reasonable. Nor did menus in 
foreign languages prove an obstacle 
to convenience. 


Cultural Travel Exchange 


Travel between the United States 
and Norway is expected to be  fa- 
cilitated by the Fulbright Act recent- 
ly signed by the two countries mak- 
ing $1,250,000 available for a five- 
year cultural travel exchange, in 
kroner. 

Dr. Erling Christophersen, Norwe- 
gian Cultural Attaché, considers the 
two-way aspect of the cultural ex- 
change under the act a real advance 
in’ strengthening ties between the two 
lands. Though : Norwegian kroner 


‘ 


rather than dollars are involved— 
necessitating more or less one-way 
movement of persons—the ultimate 
results will be truly reciprocal in that 
ideas will be flowing in both direc- 
tions. 

American teachers and _ profes- 
sors will bring knowledge in fields 
in which Norway may be less devel- 
oped than America. In return, Ameri- 
can research scholars concluding a 
period of study in Norway can return 
to the United States with a broader 
insight into fields where Norway is 
far advanced, such as meteorology 
and social studies. 


Educational Tours 
Trans World Airline recently an- 
nounced that it is putting into effect 
special rates for students. On its in- 


ternational routes that stretch across’ 


Europe, North Africa and the Near 
East to India, TWA is offering stu- 
dents de luxe year round air travel 
at tourist rates. Students will receive 
a thirty-five per cent reduction for 
trans-Atlantic travel and fifty per 
cent for other travel. The special 
fares have been approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and by the International 
Air Transport Association. Reduced 
student fares will be available to per- 
sons twenty-one years of age or un- 
der, They must present evidence of 
registration in recognized schools in 
the countries for which the tickets are 
issued. Student tickets are good for 
one year from time of issuance. 

Free passage over its international 
system was also announced for teach- 
ers or others engaged in educational 
work who have organized a party 
of ten or more for an overseas tour. 
Teachers may organize groups for 
study in Europe, the Near East or 
India, or they may secure ten or more 
enrollees to the International Youth 
camps in Switzerland. The person ar- 
ranging the tour may stay with the 
group or may have the time free for 
travel in Europe. The free ticket, 
issued to the accompanying teacher, 
will cover the same air itinerary as 
that used by the group. 


Travel Manners 
Appreciating the importance of 
good “foreign relations” the Ameri- 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
+ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
2 work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
a to arouse public interest in the conservation of 
j natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 


can Automobile Association evolved 
a ten-point program of travel man- 
ners. It runs like this: 1. Conform 
with the local customs whenever pos- 
sible. 2. Avoid bragging, loudness 
and arrogance. 3. Try to pick up at 
least a few words of the language of 
the country you are visiting. 4. Learn 
something about the countries -you 
will visit. 5. Don’t flaunt your money; 
learn to spend it as the natives do. 6. 
Don’t haggle. 7. Be moderate. 8. 
Be friendly. 9. Avoid arguments. 10. 
(For men only.) Be careful with the 
women. 


These ten points may be boiled 
down still further; in fact, to one 
sentence: When abroad you are a 
guest; act like one. ‘ 

If each American traveler will 
heed this advice and help one for- 
eigner to understand America=its 
objectives and the democratic 
methods used in achieving them— 
he will be making a fundamental . 
and lasting contribution to world 
peace. 


The Santa Fe Ski Area 
Newest improved ski area in the 
Southwest has opened in Santa, Fe 
Basin, high in the mountains sixteen 
miles from Santa Fe. 


A 2,500-foot chair lift will starr 
at an altitude of 10,500 feet and rise 
to 11,200. Ski trails fan out from the 
top of the lift, which is of latest de- 
sign. 

Facilities at the foot of the main 
run include a well equipped ski 
lodge, an outdoor ice rink for skaters 
and improved parking space for cars 
and busses. 

First snow usually falls inthe basin 
in late October, weather records show. 
Good skiing snow is expected to re- 
main until next May. Due to its pro- 
tected position in the high mountains, 
the broad basin seldom has strong 
winds. 

This snow sports area was oper- 
ated last year, with a rope tow as its 
principal facility. Response of ski- 
ing enthusiasts was so great, instal- 
lation of the chair lift was begun 
this past summer. 

The well graded road from Santa 
Fe up to the basin is to be kept clear 
with highway equipment allocated 
for that purpose. Meantime, this city 
is planning special events throughout 
the long ski season for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. 

Santa Fe Basin is one of nine 
improved ski areas in the mountain- 
ous portions of New Mexico. Others 
are located near Albuquerque, Taos- 
Gallup, Las Vegas El Rito, Cloud- 
croft and Ruidoso. ; 

New Mexico is accessible by a 
dozen federal highways, by the TWA, 
Continental, Pioneer and Monarch 
airlines, also by the Greyhound or 
Trailways bus lines, and by the San- 
ta Fe and Sounthern Pacific rail- 
roads. 7 
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by Will Lane 


The Cine-Kodak Reliant. fea- 
tures sprocketless loading. 


Will Lane ts somewhat of a pion- 
eer im modern. photographic 
journalism. He cut his eye teeth 
a dozen years ago when the only 
photographic magazines were a 
few esoteric publications limited 
to salon pictorialism. 

As editor of “Minicam Photog- 
raphy Magazine” from 1937 to 
2 (now called Modern Photog- 
raphy), Lane turned out hun- 
dreds of articles and pictures. 
He is the creator of the “guide 
number system” of flash photog- 
raphy and an Associate of the 
Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain. 

During the war, as a photogra- 
phic interpreter in the Seventh 
Air Force, he saw duty on Ta- 
rawa, Saipan and Okinawa, even- 
tually becoming a staff officer 
and a Lt. Colonel. In Japan, with 
the Strategic Bombing Survey, he 
viewed the results of the atom 
bombs on. Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 

He returned to California to 
teach photography at San Jose 
State College, and next year be- 
came editor of “Home Movies 
Magazine,’ in Hollywood. 

Travel photography he stiil 
considers his first love. It was as 
a ship photographer for the 
Grace Line, during the early thir- 


ties, while an “off-and-on stud- 
ent” at the University of Min- 
nesota, that he got his first op- 


portunity to satisfy a demand- 
ing yen for travel. The job gave 
him his first glimpse of South 
and Central America, and he has 


been on the go ever since. 
WHETHER IT IS a_ week-end 
auto tour or an around-the-world 


cruise, a trip’s pleasure does not end 
on return home—not if there are 
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pictures to look at and to show to 
friends. 

With the aid of a glass eye in 
a black box, it is a simple matter 
to bring back great natural won- 
ders, mountains, canyons, caves, 
rivers, beaches, forests, flowers and_ 
unbelievable red sunsets. It is no 
trick at all to collect such works of 
man as stone pyramids, grass huts, 


steamships, outrigger canoes, city 
streets and exotic temples. With 
finger-tip legerdemain, we easily 


freeze time. 


The “Candid Camera” of the 

future may have three lenses 

on a movie-camera type of 
lense turret. 


What is the ideal travel camera ? 

It should be complete, portable, 
self contained. With this Dream 
Camera, each accessory is always 
ready for use. There is no wrestling 
with lens hoods and filters. Setting 
up for a flash shot will not be amajor 
operation. 

Already there are cameras with 
built-in exposure meters, but this 
is only a tiny step forward. Some day 
there may be a camera with all these 
built-in accessories : 

1, A turret head with three lenses 

normal, wide angle and telephoto. 

2. An exposure meter. 

3. A color temperature meter. 

4. A lens hood which may be ex-- 
tended or retracted. 

. Filters carried within the lens 
elements. A dial selects the cor- 
rect filter. 

6. A flash synchronizer with bulbs 
in 6-shot magazines. This will 
make it unnecessary to change 
bulbs after each shot. 

. A large-capacity roll film maga- 
zine. It will provide 100 exposures 
on a single roll of film, but any 
number of negatives may be 
withdrawn at any time. There 
will be no waiting until a com- 


on 
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plete roll is exposed. A single 
negative may be taken out for 
processing, at any time. 

This “ideal camera” is still in the 
dream and drool stage. The reali- 
zation of a long-anticipated dream, 
however, is reported from the Photo 
Research Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
There, the vest pocket model of the 
Spectra Color Temperature Meter is 
being tooled up. 

It will solve a problem that has 


plagued photographers ever since 
color film first came into use: the 
color content of light. This is a 


quality which the human eye is not 


capable of judging accurately. Color . 


pictures that are otherwise perfect 
often have a bluish or reddish cast. 
The Spectra (pocket model of a big 
studio instrument used in Holly- 
wood) will tell at a glance whether 
the illumination is normal, and what 
filter to use, if any. Price will be 
about $50. 


& mm. Movie camera i 

Simplified loading—there are no 
sprockets to thread—and a fixed 
focus lens makes. the Cine Kodak 
Reliant 8 mm. movie camera easy 
to use. It’s $79 with an £/2.7 lens. 
A lens in focusing mount, f/1.9, to 
go with this camera will bring the 
price to $97.50. 


Tourist Camera 

Travelers often ask if there isn’t 
a camera which is as simple to oper- 
ate as “an ordinary Kodak,’ yet 
which can provide better than ordin- 
ary results. They want no refills or 
complicated adjustments to worry 
about. Yet the camera should be good 
enough to be able to catch moving 
subjects in action with black and 
white or color film. The Kodak 
Tourist camera ($95) seems to fill 
this bill. Well designed, it features 
an £/4.5 lens and a new type of shut- 
ter which goes up to 1/800 second— 


The Spectra Color Tempera- 
ture Meter takes the guess 
work out of color photography 


whether you shoot still 
motion pictures. 


or 


fast enough to “freeze” anything 
from a flying football to a fleeing 
squirrel, 


Snap Lok 

Snap-Lok is a little device which 
fits on the tripod, and makes pos- 
sible rapid changes from the tripod 
position to free-hand shooting, Stand- 
ard camera screw threads are used. 
Price $1.95, it is manufactured by 
A & L Mfg., 1569 S. Crescent Hts. 
Blvd., Los Angeles, 35, Calif. 


Stills from Movie Film 
How to make still pictures from 
movie scenes is answered very simply 


‘whether there are any dark streaks 
-on_ the negative. 
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by a device called Movie-Still It is — 
an accessory which fits on any cam-— 
era. After the desired frame is select- ; 
ed, it is placed on the camera, | 
and a snapshot taken. The film) 
is developed in the usual manner and — 

any number of prints may be made. 
There are two models, 8 mm. and 

16 mm., each priced $5.95, from Wil- 
loughby’s, 110 West.32nd St. New 
Yorkralig Ney: 


Tips TO TRAVELERS 
Before Leaving 

1. Before you travel, test your cam- 
era. Give it a trial run. Take some , 
pictures noting distances and ex- 
posures. Put the camera on a tripod, 
or other firm support such as a table, 
and photograph a newspaper page. 
Examine the negatives with a mag-- 
nifying lens or, make prints whiclr | 
will show whether the lens is sharp © 
and whether it is in focus. Note | 


| 


If SO, it indicates 
a light leak somewhere in the camera, 
which should be taken care of by an 
experienced repair man. | 
2. Test also your exposure meter 
flash synchronizer, closeup lenses or | 
other accessories. Try flash shots, | 
night shots, close-ups. Try different | 
types of lighting. Take color shots. | 
This type of experimenting takes | 
time and obviously cannot be left 
for the last minute. But it will pay || 
off by revealing just what you can 
and cannot do with your own equip- : 
ment. It is a form of insurance—that | 


“you will not fail when it comes to — 


filming some of those irreplaceable 
scenes on your trip. bk 

3. Take enough film and other sup- 
plies. For a trip of more than a few 
weeks, purchase film in sealed “trop- 
ical packing.” 

4. Insure cameras and other equip- 
ment. 

5. If going abroad, check customs 
regulations. If there is an office in | 
your city it will be listed in the 
telephone directory under U.S. Gov- | 
ernment; Commerce department of; | 

| 
q 
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Foreign and domestic commerce 
bureau. Take along a bill of sale, | 
insurance policy or other proot | 
of ownership of camera equipment. 

6. Before leaving the U.S., a 
equipment with U.S. Customs au-’| 
thorities, especially if equipment is | 
of foreign manufacture on which 
duty can be charged. 

7. Send for free copy of pamphlet: 
“Notes for the Photo Traveler,” by | 
writing to the Camera Editor of | 
TRAVEL. | 


The new Kodak Tourist camera | 

has revolutionary new type — 

of shutter which goes up, 1/700 — 
of a second. 


Brahe a Geet folder" on the 
places you will visit, listing the 
‘scenes and events that are especially 


‘important. ‘Plan your itinerary so 
a to allow extra time for picture- 
taking. 


: ' Tips During Travel 

1, Send a roll of film through to be 

processed at intervals to check your 

results. Or send films home to be 
processed and forwarded to a friend 

who understands your standards of 
hotographic quality, and can wire 
ou the results. 


2. Mail films by air for sake of speed. 


and safe handling. If trip is of short 
duration, safest thing is to keep 
exposed films and bring them back 
yourself. Mail in some foreign coun- 
tries is not always reliable. 
_ 3. Keep cameras and film in cool, 
dry place if possible. Keep out of 
irect sunlight, especially on beaches 
which may be very hot. 
_ 4. Keep lens free from dust and 
moisture. Use only lens cleaning 
Paper, obtainable at photo stores. 
5. Check with local residents about 
aces, scenes and events that are 
worth photographing. Change your 
Hiner, if necessary, to make al- 
lowance for fiestas, dances, market 


ss ete. 
After Returning 
} 1. Have films processed by a quality 
photo finishing plant, or hetter yet, 
develop them yourself, 
_ 2. Number your negatives, 1, 2, 3, 
etc, and make any necessary notes 
on them in a separate little notebook. 
3. Have small contact prints made 
bE all your negatives. 
4. Select the best shots and have 
farge prints made of them. 
5. Prepare a photographic notebook 


of your trip. Paste the pictures in 
position, as in a Life Magazine type 
of picture story. Vary the size of the 
pictures to make an attractive lay- 
out, and write a caption under each 
picture. 


CAMERA QUESTIONS 

Will Lane will reply personally to 
questions on photography mailed to 
him care of “Travel.” 

Q. Is color filming more difficult 
than black and white? A friend ad- 
vises me not to touch it until I 
first master black and white. 

A. Color filming is easier, The 
added effect of color is a simplifi- 
cation because that’s the way our 
eyes see it. The exposure problem is 
a little more critical with color, but 
with a little care, that’s easily solved. 
Try some color film, in stills or 
movies, and see for yourself, 

Q. I like those dark, blue skies in 
Kodachrome pictures. Can I use the 
same filter I have for black and 
white? 

A. No, A Polaroid filter is used to 
darken skies in color pictures. The 
sky must be blue, of course, not 


overcast. Underexposure also will 
give darkened sky. © 
Q. How can I get home movie 


effects such as a diver who rises 
out of the water and flies upward 
from a swimming pool to a diving 
board? 

A. Just turn the camera upside 
down while filming the diver in a 
normal dive. After film is processed, 
turn film end for end and splice into 
reel, This reverses the action so 
that, on the screen, the diver starts 
from the water and progresses back 
up to the diving board. 


_ - 


COWTOWN WITH AN INDIAN ACCENT 
(Continued from Page 17) 


- Her enthusiasm for local history, 
personalities; her viyd recollections, 
direct manner of expressing herself— 
a 1 these give you a feeling of the old 
days. With Mrs. Lawhorn you can 
close your eyes a little, and listen 
closely, and almost hear the thunder 
of the thousand horses, hundred 
coaches, and the 750 men who “rode 
the stage.” 
They changed horses at Bowie 
elay-station, grabbing a hasty meal 
ith their pasengers under the dusty 


amada providing a little shade. They ~ 


ate whatever there was—usually so 
highly seasoned with. chili nobody 
ared. And then they were on their 
way’ again to make the rest of the 
2759-mile run from California «fo 
Tipton, Missouri, the end of the 
issouri-Pacific Railroad. It took 


m twenty-four days, twenty hours, , 


id thirty minutes—if they got past 
Apache Pass near Bowie without 
Indian trouble. 

i And today modern little Bowie, 


‘ing astraddle U.S. Highway 86- 


alfway between ‘Tucson, Arizona 
nd Deming, New Mexico, is a sort 

moderm version of a telay. 
station like the old one © for 


« 


which it is named. With its uptodate 
notels, good restaurants, ten service 
Bgeed it is the natural gateway to- 


Southwest, the Chiricahua National 
Monument, or “Wonderland of 
Rocks.” ' 


Travelers from the East stop in 


Bowie, drive the historic thirty-two 


miles to the entrance of the Wonder- 
land of Rocks, stopping along the 
way to visit the ruins of old Fort 
Bowie, to read the marker at the 
site of the twenty-one wagon-train 
massacre where thirty-two Ameri- 
cans are buried in a single grave; 
they can see the remains of the old 
Butterfield Stage route through 
Apache Pass. After seeing the nation- 
al monument with its fantastic rock 
formations; they return to Highway 
86 by way of Willcox and resume 
there journey westward. Those tray- 
eling East enter the monument from 
Willcox, return to the highway at 
Bowie. 

Either way, travelers who look at 
their maps and think Bowie is “just 
another dot” find out differently when 
they get there. It’s a progressive 
little town with a welcome-mat out 
for tourists—but it’s far more than 
that. It’s proud of its wonderful San 
Simon Valley, its vitally important 
cattle industry, its fine climate. But 
it’s even prouder of the exciting his- 
tory in which its settlers Played so 
prominent 4 part. Bowie is a cow- 
town—but with an Apache accent. 


THE JEWEL OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
(Continued from Page 25) 


for its fine breed and its rich full- 
cream milk, is in urgent demand to 
replenish herds in countries reaching 
from South Africa to the U. S. A. 
Farmers, mindful of the nursing 
necessary to maintain the purity of 
the breed, and with a wary eye on 
the Island’s depleted herds, are not 
anxious to export cattle, as urged 
by Whitehall, until their numbers can 
be strengthened. 

Another grievance was aired by 
a family of five whom we found 
stacking tomato plants in the sloping 


fields of their small farm near Rozel. 


For years farms in the island have re- 
lied upon French casual labor to help 
lift the potato and tomato harvest for 
something under thirty-five shillings 
a vergee (2% acres). 

The farmer wearily brushed an 
arm across his sweating brow: “Now 
the French Government has sent us 
some Breton workers . . . but they 
expect £5 or £6 a vergee, and that I 
cannot afford to pay.” 

But some farms did employ the 
Breton laborer and, high costs and 
the Colorado beetle notwithstanding, 
a comfortable profit margin must 
have been shown on the £4,000,000 
potato and tomato crop exported last 
year, much of it to Britain. 

To discover how the Jersey house- 
wife fared with her weekly shopping 
we made our way to the public mar- 
kets in Halkett Place. Here, under 
glass roofs, farmers unload their 
produce from all parts of the island 
and here prices of fruit, vegetables 
and flowers are bandied in a musical 
mixture of French, English and 
Norman-French around a splashing 
ornamental fountain. The prices 
asked for eggs, butter and vegetables 
reflects the high cost of living. 

“The farmers are crying for subsi- 
dies,’ said one stall-holder who had 
sold in the markets for twenty years. 
“But the housewife would like to see 
less of the luxury goods in the shops 
and more of her daily needs at prices 
controlled within her means.” 

Back at our hotel we asked our 
cheery French maid, Marie: “Why 
are Jersey people so bitter?” 


“Ah, mes chéris, it is because 
everyone is for himself since the 
war. Most of us must work hard for 
small pay while a few are—how you 
say it—profiteering.” 

Marie’s eyes brightened again, 

“But I am happy, mes petits; my 
son is married and I am happy to 
help the English—I love the Eng- 
lish.” 

Brittany-born Marie, widowed 
when her Jersey husband was killed 
in 1941, was evacuated to Manchester, 
where she was well looked after. 
Back on the island, her furniture 
gone and her house badly damaged, 
she considers it her duty to serve 
the tourists from the country which 
treated her kindly. 


In the peace of the island lies the 
secret of its attraction for the tour- 
ist; that and, for the British, the 
sense that they are “going abroad.” 
Jersey’s beauty alone could not com- 
pel attraction for, with few excep- 
tions, nature has done nothing in the 
island that it has not accomplished— 
and with a more defined grandeur— 
in ageless Devon and Cornwall. 

Our Dakota circled the airfield 
and gained height over the treacher- 
ous rocks of Cobiére, heading for 
England and home. At the end of 
our honeymoon, we reflected that 
for Jersey, too, the honeymoon was ~ 
over. For three years visitors from 
austerity-ridden Britain had found 
in the island a paradise of good food, 
luxury shopping free from purchase 
tax, cheap cigarettes and whiskey. 
Few areas touched by war had made 
so rapid a recovery as this, the only 
bit of Hmpire to feel the weight of 
the Jackboot. But, beneath it all, 
forty thousand stout-hearted Jersey- 
men and women were finding life 
too dear. Whitehall has scratched 
the islands off the priority export 
lists and says they must export more 
of their own produce. For the is- 
landers this may mean scarcer and 
dearer necessities; for the visitor it. 


may mean he will have to dig deeper 
to pay for his holiday in this jewel 
of the Channel. 
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stlors to the 


Cibo 


Dear Sir, I was so pleased to see 
“Travel Crosswords,” by Ted Shane, 
in the September issue of Travel. 
Mr. Shane has long been a favorite 
of mine and I have followed his 
puzzles closely elsewhere for a num- 
ber of years It is not my practice to 
write letters of this kind, but I was 
prompted to do so in the hope that 
you will continue this feature which, 
in my opinion, adds spice to your 
magazine. 

EpnaA O’ NEILL 
Oakland, California 


Dear Sir, I recently saw a copy 
of your magazine for August 1949. 
I am much interested in the article 
“The Conquest of the Colorado” by 
Weldon F. Heald. Major Powell was 
my grandmother’s brother, and this 
article agrees with the records and 
stories I have heard since childhood. 

RaipH Powell SCHNOCKE, 
La Crosse, Kansas 


Dear Sirs: Who is this fellow Ted, 
Shane? Is he trying to kid us? Why 


is England’s hungriest school Eton? 
And why are the Letts the most 
agreeable people in the world? A 
pun no doubt, but we crossword 
solvers can’t risk beating out the 
remnants of our tortured brains a- 
gainst such stoney jocosity. 

Haritin H. DANIELS 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dear Sir: In the October issue of 
Travel it was a great pleasure to be 
introduced to Blair Houseby Leonard 
and Ruth Greenup. It is obvious why 
the President is enjoying the re- 
prieve from official formalities. As 
a home I think most of us would 
prefer Blair House to the White 
House. ; S 

Rocer L. Harms 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dear Sir: My congratulations to 
Gordon L’Allemand on his article 
“Pilgrimage into Eternity.” Not long 
ago I visited the great observatory 
on Mt. Palomar. It was of course 
a thrilling experience—an experience 
I hope to repeat soon with an inter- 
est greatly augmented by the know- 
ledge which Mr. L’Allemand has pre- 
sented so vividly, 

RotTHwe.r, Harr 
San Francisco. California 


Dear Sir: As a reader of Anthony 
Trollopies’ “Barchester Chronicles” 
I was delighted with the splendid 
photographs of Salisbury Close in 
your October issue. The present in- 
habitants are a different type from 
those Trollope described, but it was 
easy to people the Cathedral, the 
Green, the Cathedral Schools and the 
Cloisters with such picturesque 
figures as the blustering Archdeacon 
Grandly, Mrs. Proud, the epicurean 
Mr. Slope and his disputable child- 
ten, the wickedly delightful Neroni 
and the ill-favored, unattractive Mr. 
Chaffanbrass. 

LILLIAN WRIGHT 
Portland, Maine 
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Dear Sir: I was much interested in 
Mr. von Hagen’s story about Lima, 
Peru. I spent July 1948 there and 
enjoyed every minute of it, seeing the 
places he mentioned and more. I 
was fortunate in having friends in 
Lima who showed me the kindest 
hospitality I’ve ever received from 
relative strangers. Since my time was 
limited I traveled to Lima and back 
by air, and thus saw more country 
than if I had gone by ship. 

The North Americans I met on 
the planes and in Lima. where my 
contacts were few, were chiefly 
scientists or students since July is 
not the preferred tourist season. They 
were satisfactory representatives of 
my country and I hope I was too. 

GEORGIANA S. GITTINGER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Sir: Congratulations on your 
fine piece on Stromboli! I visited 
the island before the Rosselini film 
was made and was glad to be remind- 
ed again of the strange, picturesque 
spot. I am a recent convert to Travel 
and like especially spots of romantic 
or legendary interest rather than the 
industrials centers. Articles and pic- 
tures about haunts of famous poets 
and painters are especially valuable 
for my students in English literature. 
Best wishes for Travel and its splen- 
did editorial staff. 

ISABELL 
Lexington, 


Dear Sir: My husband and I re- 
turned from our first European trip 
last week and were surprised to find 
that my grandmother knew more 
about places we had visited than we 
did. In describing our thrilling im- 
pression of Salisbury Cathedral we 
were interrupted by the old lady 
quietly passing to us a copy of your 
magazine with a complete descrip- 
tion of it. Other spots of interest 
were familiar to her through your 
magazine, and she told us she had 
been a subscriber for over twenty 
years. We have enjoyed looking over 
the old issues and with the enclosed 
check for our own subscription we 
hope for future pleasure and instruc- 
tion, 


ATKINS 
Kentucky 


E. Keir MASters 
Traverse City, Michigan 


Dear Sir: Like many subscribers to 
Travel Magazine I am an amateur 
photographer. Much of the pleasure 
I find in each issue is in the excel- 
lent photographs. It occurs to me that® 
Travel could offer a valuable service 
to the subscribers by carrying a 
column devoted to analysing and 
solving the problems that face the 
amateur photographer whether he is 
taking pictures in his own front yard 
or on a trip to Europe, the Orient 
or South America. 

Cart MANntTOoN 
Troy, New York 
Your column begins in this issue. 
See “The Vagabond Camera” by Will 
Lane. <4 
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WHEN GOOD LIARS GET TOGETHER | 


(Continued from Page 15) 


on his hands through the long winter 
months that the American 
has spun many a fanciful yarn. Story- 
telling has been a rural folkway of 
the fireplace ever since the first woods 
were cleared by pilgrims landing in 
New England. Thus it’s no wonder 
to find tales with the farming back- 
ground among the entries in Mr. 
Hulett’s contest. A top-ranking fib 
one year was this contribution by a 
retired Minnesota farmer living in 
Riverside, California : 

“A flock of crows dropped dead 
after eating pop corn on my old 
farm. I found thé corn had popped 
in their necks. I plowed them under 
and raised a bumper crop next year, 
You would think it was a crop of 
corn? Oh no, it was, wheat! The 
crows must have breakfasted on 
wheat before they ate the corn.” 


One time the first prize in the 


Burlington competition -was- carried 
off by a farm tale most inventively 
concocted by Frank E. Norton of 
Ohio. In that best story among the 
year’s 6820 entries he blamed it all 
on his dear old father: 


“Speaking of corn-husking, Paw 
had ten planks arranged vertically 
on his husking wagon, and tuned 
them to the musical scale. He started 
us boys out by teaching us to keep a 
steady stream of ears in the air, and 
thus to play such slow, easy selec- 
tions as ‘Asleep in the Deep’ and 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’ Itwasn’t 
long until we improved enough to 
play “‘Darktown Strutters Ball’ and 
fast bugle calls. That fall, Paw and I 
took the place of the town band in the 
county’s annual band contest, and 
won first prize with a masterpiece of 
bangboard music, our own duet ar- 
rangement of ‘Chopsticks.’ ” 

Such far-reaching ingenuity of the 
farmer can only be praised. And yet, 
sometimes, it is laziness rather than 
industry that is held to be respon- 
sible for a bit of rustic inventiveness. 
The Burlington judges once gave hon- 
orable mention to a New Yorker who 
sent in this sweet lie: 


“I know a man so lazy that he 
crosses sword-grass with ordinary 
grass. When the wind blows, the 
grass on his meadows cuts itself.” 

Many of the farming, as well as 
hunting and fishing, stories seem 
eternal. They could have been told 
a-century or more ago by America’s 
deviltry-filled pioneers with hardly a 
different detail, 

But no Paul Bunyan could have 
told the woods story which was cur- 
rent among our troops during World 
War II. It seems that in one unit, 
ordered to camouflage themselves as 
trees, the best job was done by three 
soldiers. So well did they camouflage 
themselves that the first soldier was 
attacked by the boll weevil; the 
second later found a carving on his 
kneecap—a pair of hearts pierced by 
an arrow and inscribed, “Harry 
Loves Stella;” while the third one 
was chopped down by a lumberjack 
and wound up as a telephone pole on 
the Alcan Highway. 

Equally modern is the tall tale 
about a torpedo speeding toward a 
Yankee cruiser whose sailors, lined 
up along a railing of the ship, were 
trying to see the torpedo’s course. In 


farmer - 


their concentration they didn’t notice 
how hard they were gripping that 
railing. When at last they realized 
that the torpedo was about to hit 
their ship they tried to flee to the 
other side of the deck. But they 
couldn’t loosen their own grip on 
that railing. And so, in their back- 
ward movement, they actually lifted 
the €ruiser out of the water, the 
torpedo harmlessly sliding under the 
_ship. 

Peaceful themes centering around 
our machine-age inventions are also 
a far cry from anything that Baron 
Munchausen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury or an American camper of the 
mid-nineteenth could have spouted. 
Here is an up-to-date specimen in the 
Burlington files: se 

“A local electric light company 
states that the price of electricity 


decreases as the amount consumed 


increases. In view of the fact that the 
more electricity I used the cheaper 
it got, I proceeded to run every, 
appliance at my command night an¢ 
day. Thus I ‘consumed electricity tc 
the extent that at the end of every 
month I received a check from the 
light company.” 


And now, television fans, it’s yout 
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